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BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


The trees in their innermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 

The robin is here and the sparrow ; 
Spring is begun! 

The sleep and the silence are over; 
These petals that rise 

Are the eyelids of earth that uncover 
Her numberless eyes. 





———— 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The women of St. Paul, Minn., have 
fuuud that the law against the adultera- 
tion of milk is not enforced—another case 
where politics is ‘not outside the home, 
but inside the baby.’’ Accordingly the 
Women’s Civic League of St. Paul has 
taken the matter up, and agreed to insist 
that milk dealers shall show their licenses 
and prove that they are furnishing a pure 
article. Failing this, the women will re- 
fuse them patronage, and publish them 
among all their acquaintances. Those 
who conform to sanitary requirements 
and supply pure milk will be recommend- 
ed. The women are much in earnest, and 
will try, even without the ballot, to make 





things hot for milkmen who _ poison 
babies. 
Hon. Hwang Chung Huei, Consul of 


‘His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
China,” at Lima and Callao, Peru, called 
at our office on April 18, in company with 
Dr. William C. Winslow, the celebrated 
Egyptologist. Prince Hwang expressed 
himself as actively interested in the re- 
form of the foot-binding custom which 
cripples so many Chinese women. He is 
warmly in favor of the advancement of 
women. He wore the orange button on 
his cap which indicates his rank, and 
when he visited the Boston Chinatown 
he was welcomed with the most profound 
demonstrations of respect. He is the son 
of the Governor of Pekin, and has been an 
attaché of the Chinese Embassy at Wash- 
ington, but will soon sail for South 
America. 





Rev. Samuel G. Smith in Harper’s Bazar 
draws a harrowing picture of the results 
of the employment of girls between four- 
teen and eighteen in factories and shops. 
The remedy he proposes is that girls 
under eighteen should be forbidden by 
law to work: 

For the sake of women and the nation, 
all wage-earning occupations should be 
absolutely closed to girls under eighteen 
years of age. These constitute one-third 
of the working women of this country. 

The evils deplored by Mr. Smith are 
patent enough, but they will not be helped 
by this wild proposal. To make his 
scheme anything but fantastic, Dr. Smith 
would have to add a recommendation that 
all girls who have not parents able and 
willing to support them should be sup- 
ported by the State. Work in shops and 
factories may be unwholesome, but starva- 
tion is still more so; and thousands of 
girls uoder eighteen would have to choose 
between starvation and prostitution if 
‘‘all wage-earning occupations’’ were 
‘absolutely closed”’ to them, 





-_-—- 


Mrs, Lida Calvert Obenchain (Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall), author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence” and other tales, one of Kentucky’s 
most brilliant writers, gives in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL this week her views as 
to the bearing of the recent political dis- 
turbances in Kentucky on woman’s bal- 
lot. It will be remembered that at the 
late Congressional hearing, a Northern 
opponent of equal rights for women re- 
ferred to the shooting of Goebel as a con- 
clusive objection against letting women 
vote, and Mr. Charles R. Saunders used 
the same argument in the recent debate 
on equal suffrage in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

———< oe 

Women opposed to equal suffrage are 
not the only persons who protest against 
modern improvements. Here are thirty 
Granges in New York State sending re- 
monstrances to Congress against the en- 
actment of laws providing for irrigation 
reservoirs and canals, and a somewhat 
smaller number petitioning for protection 
in the use of shoddy manufactured goods! 
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“The Weather-Vane of Love”’ and “The 
Judgment of Minerva’’ will be given by 
the young wemen of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, at Association Hall, Bos 
ton, on the evening of April 25. Tickets, 
25 and 50 cents, for sale at this office. 


—— —_o- ee 


The Chicago Chronicle, in referring to 
the statement that where women have 
school suffrage they use it irregularly, 
casting sometimes a large and sometimes 
a small vote, says this is just as true of 
male voters, and makes this deduction: 


Misuse or neglect of the ballot does not 
constitute a good argument for disfran- 
chisement of any portion of the people. 
That a considerable portion of intelligent 
and admirable women desire to vote when 
they please is of record in almost every 
large American community. It has not 
been proposed in any quarter to make 
suffrage compulsory if extended to women. 
It is not compulsory upon men who are 
qualified electors. 

When Dr. Lyman Abbott went from 
New York to Boston to oppose the peti- 
tion for extension of suffrage so as to 
include women on the same terms a8 men, 
he went on a foolish errand, He was 
justly and brilliantly sent home shorn by 
Julia Ward Howe, It is a constitutional 
privilege in this land to petition for any- 
thing lawful. Women who want to vote 
are within their proper domain in ex- 
pressing their wish according to law. 
Women who do not want to vote need not 
concern themselves with the question. 
They and their allies who seek the forum 
against the women who respectfully ask 
the ballot, are liable to be thought deficient 
in appreciation of democratic institutions. 


——-?*- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








The Hon. Ella Scarlett, M. D., daughter 
of an American, Lady Abinger (formerly 
Miss Helen Magruder, daughter of the 
late Commodore George Allan Magruder 
of the United States Navy), is going out 
to Corea from London as Medical Officer 
of the Imperial Household. This young 
woman doctor is now fitting herself for 
her post by a course at the London School 
of Tropical Medicine. 

Just outside the native part of Shang- 
hai, China, stands a beautiful building of 
brick and gray stone, over the entrance 
of which is carved, ‘‘Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, 1884.’ This is the new building 
of the woman’s hospital that has replaced 
the one burned a year ago. It belongs to 
the Woman’s Missionary Society which 





has its headquarters in New York City. 
On the lower floor of the hospital are a 
chapel, reception room, dispensary, con- 
sulting and operating rooms, The wards 
for the women and children occupy the 
second story. Two separate buildings 
furnish accommodations for the nurses 
of the training school and for the neces- 
sary service of the institution. The hos- 
pital was opened for the exclusive use of 
women and children in 1885, Its founder 
was Mrs. Margaret Williamson. Among 
the patients are little slave girls and waifs, 
to whom soap and water were strangers 
until their entrance there. Last year 333 
were admitted to the ward, 33,395 patients 
were treated in the dispensary, 214 were 
visited in their homes, and 47,759 pre- 
scriptions were filled. Dr. Elizabeth 
Reifsnyder, Dr. Emma Garner, Dr. Edith 
MacGowan, Dr. Saral Kerr, Miss Martha 
Berninger, and six Chinese assistants are 
in charge of the hospital. 

Dr. Alice L. Ernst has charge of the 
medical work at Jhansi, India. The Mary 
8S. Ackerman Hoyt Memorial Hospital 
there, given by Dr. Ezra P., Hoyt, of New 
York City, in memory of his wife, is just 
finished. Because of caste prejudice in 
Jhansi, many women are attended in 
their own homes. 

The value of the medical arm of the 
missionary service, which has been so 
strongly emphasized by Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, will be recognized at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference which opens in 
New York to-day, and ways and means to 
make it most efficient will be discussed. 
Dr. J. C. Hepburn, of Japan, says that 
during the last sixty years “the number 
of medical missionaries from this country 
and Great Britain alone has increased 
from less than twenty to about 650, of 
whom about 220 are women.” 


->--— 


NEW CONVICT SYSTEM IN GEORGIA. 





The cruelties inflicted on men, and the 
still more shocking indignities suffered 
by women, under the vld convict lease 
system in Georgia, were long a grief to 
the humane women of that State. 

On the first of this month, the year which 
had been asked for a trial of the new sys- 
tem closed, and the reports presented by 
the Prison ommission were highly satis- 
factory. The new plan is better than the 
old, not only in its more humane care of 
the convicts, but in the financial returns, 
Under the new system the actual control 
of the convicts was taken out of the hands 
of the lessees, the State retaining this 
control by the employment of guards not 
under the direction of the lessees, except 
in a business way. The convicts are 
clothed and fed by the State, and all the 
lessees have to do is to point out the work 
for them. When the State practically 
sold the convicts, labor and all, to the 
lessees, the annual profit seldom exceeded 
$12,000. During the year just closed the 
hire of the convicts brought into the 
treasury $200,389.13, not including a clear 
profit of $5,000 on the prison farm, Of 
this amount $120,000 was appropriated to 
meet the expenses .of the department, 
although not all this appropriation is 
needed, leaving, at the lowest figure, a 
protit to the State of $85,000. Humanity 
pays. 





——_ eo 


AN “ISABELLA FESTIVAL” 


The Castilian Club will hold its annual 
‘Isabella Festival’? at Pierce Hall, Bos 
ton, on the evening of April 23, the day 
after Queen Isabella’s birthday. All who 
attend will appear in some Spanish cos- 
tume, however simple, such as ladies in 
mantillas, peasants of the different prov 
inces, students from Salamanca, Moorish 
women, pilgrims of Santiago, and nuns of 
the several orders. A procession will bo 
formed and halted by a herald. There 
will be an orchestra and supper. An 
‘Isabella Festival’? would be a pleasant 
entertainment by which Suffrage Clubs 
could raise funds for their work. 








>. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The closing Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. for the season will be 
held at 3 Park Strest, next Tuesday at 3 
P. M.. Mrs. Livermore will preside, and 
Mrs. J. Herbert Sawyer will speak on 
“Some of the Moral and Political Aspects 
of the British-Boer War.’’ Mrs, Sawyer 
has made an extensive study of the sub- 
ject, and gives many interesting facts not 
generally known. Refreshments and a 
social hour will follow. 

Members are admitted free; others on 
payment of 15 cents, 





A KENTUCKY WOMAN ON KENTUCKY 
POLITICS. 


BY MRS. LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 


A few weeks before our last Equal 
Rights Convention I had a letter from 
Mrs Mary C. Roark, asking me, among 
other things, for my idea of the lines of 
suffrage work that needed special atten- 
tion in this State at the present time. As 
nearly as | can remember, my reply was 
as follows: 


The political conditions in our State are 
such that I do not see how any woman 
with an atom of common sense can say 
that she does not want to vote. If some 
divine power would only rain down a lit- 
tle commen sense on the women who 
need it, any line of work would lead 
speedily to woman suffrage; but without 
that divine interposition, no line of work 
can possibly prove effective. This sounds 
pessimistic, but I do not feel pessimistic 
atall. I believe that woman suffrage is 
near at hand, but itis going to be forced 
on the women of Kentucky by some un- 
expected combination of circumstances, 
just as it was forced on the women of 
New Orleans, The average woman has no 
seuse of justice. She will have to learn 
the expediency of woman suffrage before 
she sees its justice. 

When I wrote these words, I did not 
dream that their fulfilment lay very near 
at hand, and that it would be written in 
blood on the pages of Kentucky’s history. 
A few weeks later came the assassination 
of Goebel, the climax of all Kentucky's 
bloody deeds. The “unexpected combi- 
nation of circumstances” had occurred at 
last. 

A few weeks later still, and the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal announced that 
“The Women’s Emergency Association” 
would hold a meeting ‘‘for the purpose of 
directing the attention of women to the 
importance and necessity of using their 
influence in behalf of good citizenship.” 
Here was the fulfilment of my words. 
Goebel’s death had not only reunited his 
party, but it had awakened the women of 
his State to a realization of their civic 
responsibilities. 

The mass meeting was held, and the 
speakers were the most eminent among 
the city’s clergy. There was a great 
amount of eloquence and enthusiasm; but 
between Bishop Dudley and Rev. Carter 
Helm Jones the women of Kentucky will 
have a hard time finding out who they 
are, and what they are, and where they 
are “‘at’’ in this political crisis, 

First came Bishop Dudley, who said 
that all the good qualities of man are due 
to woman, and that ‘tthe mightiest, brav- 
est, and best men in this country have 
been widows’ sons,”’ and that ‘tthe coun- 
try is full of good men who never had a 
father’s influence to guide them.’’ Then 
came the Rev. Carter Helm Jones, who 
declared that “the men of Kentucky are 
just as good as the women want them tu 
be,”’ in which case we women are certain- 
ly a very bad lot. 

To a suffragist, these conflicting state- 
ments are very suggestive. If we women 
are as powerful and as good as the Bishop 
says we are, | would like to ask him how 
it happens that affairs have gotten into 
such a bad condition, Then, again, if our 
‘ideals’ are to blame for all this political 
trouble, as Mr. Jones asserts, what is the 
use of calling on us to purify politics? A 
mass meeting of angels and archangels 
should have been called to purify the 
ideals of women, before they can be ex- 
pected to purify politics. 

If, as Bishop Dudley says, ‘all the 
good qualities of men are due to women,” 
what part does man play in the scheme of 
evolution? Is he the source of all evil? 
Is he a mere non-entity, capable of receiv- 
ing good, but not capable of transmitting 
it? It is a new and queer theory of hered- 
ity that the Bishop presents, and no wo- 
man who respects her husband or her 
father will be likely to assent to the prop- 
osition that all the good in humanity is 
derived from woman. Followed out to 
their logical conclusion, Bishop Dudley’s 
statements mean that the best thing Ken- 
tucky fathers can do is to lie down and 
die, and leave the rearing of their sons 
entirely to the mothers of the State— 
which would be a very undesirable condi- 
tion for all concerned. Let us see if there 
is not some middle ground between the 
eulogy of the Bishop and the depreciation 
of Mr, Jones. 

The attitude of these gentlemen towards 
women in politics reminds me of Eng- 
land’s attitude towards her common so!l- 
diers, as set forth in one of Kipling’s 
‘*Barrack Room Ballads: 


(Concluded on page 122.) 












CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Steyn, the wife of the president of 
the Orange Free State, has been in Scot- 
land since last summer. 

Miss MorGAN, a San Francisco girl, is 
the only woman among the six or seven 
hundred art students at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris, 

Mrs. L. H. LeraurTon, of Ellsworth, Me., 
saved her three children from a burning 
house the other night by lowering them to 
the ground with a rope of sheets, and then 
escaped herself in the same manner. Such 
a woman could keep her head in a politi- 
cal election. 

Mrs. Fanny J. Ricks, widow of Gen, 
S. B. Ricks, has recently presented to her 
home town, Yazoo City, Miss., $20,000 
towards the upbuilding and improvement 
of a Public Library. Her munificent 
philantbropy is lauded by the entire State. 
It is meet that women should promote 
educational enterprises, for therein lies 
their hope. 

Mrs. Mi..s, widow of Rev. Dr. Charles 
R. Mills, established five years ago the 
Mills Memorial School for the Deaf, at 
Chefoo, China. There are in America 
40,000 deaf mutes. In China there are 
about 400,000. There they are regarded as 
outcasts and idiots, even by their own rela- 
tives, who consider that the wrath of 
heaven has been visited on them. To 
such this little school offers a Christian 


education and the learning of useful 
trades, 
MLLE. Luctr FAuRE, the daughter of 


the late President of the French Republic, 
who was known to be fond of study, and 
addicted to philanthropy, has made her 
début as a writer. In the liberal Catholic 
review, Quinzaine, appears the first of a 
series of articles from her pen, entitled 
“Cardinal Newman: His Life and Works,” 
Mile. Faure tells the story of Newman’s 
youngest sister Mary, who was only six- 
teen when she died. 

Miss MARY KINGSLEY, just before leav- 
ing England for South Africa, gave a lec- 
ture at the United Services Institution on 
Imperialism. In the course of her address 
she dwelt at length on the work done by a 
great public servant in the Malay Penin- 
sula. After the lecture an old gentleman 
came up to Miss Kingsley, and, presenting 
his card, asked leave to shake hands with 
her. It was the man of whom she had 
spoken. In surprise she said, “But I 
thought you were dead!” “I thought,”’ 
replied this builder of the empire, ‘‘that I 
was forgotten ”’ 

Mrs. J. J. M. GitTERMAN addressed the 
Greenwich Citizens’ Club of New York 
City the other night, on the ‘*Non-Politi- 
cal Needs of the Vth Assembly District.” 
She discussed the needs of the homes, the 
schools, the shops, and additional breath- 
ing places for the children, Mrs, Gitter- 
man spoke of these needs as ‘‘non-politi- 
cal,’’ yet every one of them is regulated 
by politics. With a map of the district 
she demonstrated the want of model tene- 
ments. Mrs. Gitterman was the first 
woman that had ever addressed the club, 
and she was given a standing vote of 
thanks. 

Mrs. CARLAW MARTIN, at the recent 
election of the school board in Dundee, 
Scotland, had the largest vote among the 
fifteen members elected. She received 
12,312 votes, and the next highest candi- 
date 11,577. Oue other woman was elected, 
and one defeated. Mrs. Martin is the 
wife of the editor of the Dundee Adver- 
tiser. She stood as an independent can- 
didate, without any organization behind 
her, and was elected solely on the ground 
of competency, as she had done excellent 
work in schovl management while in Edin- 
burgh. In Scotland, as in Eogland and 
Ireland, women can vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament. 

MADAME SADA YAcco, the Japanese 
actress who has been playing in New York, 
is said to be the first Japanese actress to 
act in a theatrical company of men. She 
was formerly one of the most noted 
geishas of Tokio. She comes of a noble 
Tokio family. Her mother was so much 
interested in the drama that she organized 
a theatrical company of women. The 
daughter, therefore, came naturally by her 
dramatic gift. Soon after her graduation 
from the girls’ school of Tokio, where 
she was educated for four years in Japan- 
ese literature and Chinese classics, she 
entered the geisha quarter. Her success 
was marked. Three years later she mar- 
ried Mr. Kawakami, actor, manager, play- 
wright, and politician. Madame Yacco’s 
object in leaving Japan was to study the 
European and American stage in order to 
improve the drama of her own country. 
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A KENTUCKY WOMAN ON KENTUCKY 
POLITICS. 
(Concluded from page 121) 





Oh, it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Tommy. go away ;”’ 

But it’s “Thank you, Mister Atkins,"’ when 
the band begins to play. 

For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Tommy, wait outside ;’’ 

But it’s ‘Special train for Atkins’’ when the 
trooper’s on the tide. 

Then it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy, 'ow’s yer soul?” 

But it’s “thin red line of ’eroes,”” when the 
drums begin to roll. 


While it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Tommy, fall behind;”’ 

But it’s “Please to walk in front, sir,’’ when 
there's trouble in the wind. 

For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ 
“Chuck bim out, the brute!”’ 

But it’s “saviour of his country,”” when the 
guns begin to shoot. 


Ever since Kentucky became a State, 
women have been ordered to ‘go away,” 
to ‘wait outside,” and to ‘‘fall behind,” 
whenever there was any political affair on 
hand. But now when “‘there’s trouble in 
the wind,” and “the drums begin to roll,”’ 
and “the guns begin to shoot,’’ we are 
suddenly ordered to the front, and in- 
formed that we are the saviours of our 
country! And it is darkly intimated that 
if we render our fellow men any assistance 
in their trouble, it is no more than we 
ought to do, since we are mainly responsi- 
ble for it all. You perhaps remember the 
protest of ‘Tommy Atkins:”’ 

We aren't no thin red ’eroes, and we aren't 
no blackguards, too, 

But single men in barricks, most remarkable 
like you; 

And if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your 
fancy paints, 

Why, single men in barricks don't grow into 
plaster saints. 

We women are not the “plaster saints’ 
that Bishop Dudley would make us out to 
be, nor are we as bad as the other side 
sees us. We are just plain buman beings, 
“most remarkable like’? men. ‘And if 
sometimes our conduck isv’t all your 
fancy paints,”’ why, please remember that 
you cannot expect a disfranchised class to 
grow into heroes and patriots, any more 
than you can expect “single men in bar- 
ricks’’ to become ‘plaster saints.”’ 

The Rev. Carter Helm Jones finds that 
the ‘‘ideals” of women are at the bottom 
of all this political trouble, and if women 
will only ‘raise their ideals,’ the millen- 
nium will begin right here in Kentucky 
politics. Undoubtedly women are wrong 
in a great many ways, their ideals in- 
cluded, Let women raise their ideals, by 
all means. But what shall be said of the 
ideals of men in a State where the dis- 
franchised class is composed of ‘‘minors, 
idiots, lunatics, c:iminals, and women’’? 

The most reasonable utterances at the 
mass-meeting were from the men who 
questioned our civilization. ‘‘Are we a 
civilized people?’ said Mr. Temple Bodley; 
while Rabbi Moses rightly declared that 
we are in a certain sense “‘pagans.”’ To 
Mr. Bodley’s question there is but one 
answer. It has been only a few years 
since the Equal Rights Association, after 
ten years of hard work, swept from the 
statute books of Kentucky every vestige of 
the barbarous common law of England as 
it related to the property rights of mar- 
ried women; and there are still laws on 
our statute books, laws relating to women 
and children, that would disgrace the 
pagans. 1 think that centuries hence, 
when a nobler race reads the dark page of 
history that Kentucky bas recently writ- 
ten for herself, the comment will be: 
“But what could be expected from peo- 
ple whose ideals of womanhood were so 
low that their women were classed politi- 
cally with ‘minors, idiots, lunatics, and 
criminals’?”’ 

Granting that the ideals of women are 
wrong, and that these ideals have caused 
all the political trouble in Kentucky, still 
we women cannot justly be blamed; for 
women’s ideals have always been manu- 
factured by -men. Men have said to 
women: “Thus must you think, thus 
must you speak, thus must you act,” and 
women have obediently thought, spoken, 
and acted in accordance with the orders 
from headquarters. Woman's ideal of gov- 
ernment was framed by man; her ideal of 
home was made by map; her ideal of man 
was made by man; and to cap the climax, 
she was not even permitted to make an 
ideal of herself. Her ideal of womanhood 
even was made by man. Man said to her: 
‘The ideal woman is one whose sphere is 
the home. Wifebood and motherhood are 
the highest honors to which she aspires. 
She must be a good covk and a good 
seamstress, and a good housekeeper. She 
must keep the buttons sewed on, and darn 
the socks, and obey her husband, and 
always meet him with a smile; and if she 
will only do this, we men will attend to 
everything outside the ‘sphere,’ and all 
will be lovely.” The women of Kentucky, 
with afew unimportant exceptions, have 
kept this ideal of womanhood enshrined 
in their inmost hearts. They have bowed 


down to it and worshipped it daily. They 











have kept within their sphere, and they 
have shuddered with horror at the mere 
suggestion of voting; and now, if their 
ideals are to blame for the murder, the 
assassination, the political anarchy that 
disgraces Kentucky, let us all be just 
enough to go one step farther in the chain 
of cause and effect, and lay that blame on 
the shoulders of the men who framed 
these ideals and forced them on the hearts 
and the consciences of weak women. 

The few unimportant exceptions who 
did not accept the man-made ideals were 
known as ‘“‘strong-minded women.” I 
love that adjective ‘‘strong-minded.” The 
whole story of the woman movement is in 
that one word. The difference between 
the woman who is conservative and the 
one who is progressive, between the 
woman who accepts the ideals man makes 
for her and the woman who prefers to 
make her own ideals, is that the latter is 
strong-minded and the former is—not. 
And if the women of Kentucky are to save 
the State by means of their ideals, as the 
Rev. Carter Helm Jones tells them to do, 
they must begin the good work by getting 
“strong-minded.” 

Elder Powell, one of the speakers at the 
great mass meeting, said that Kentucky 
women must ‘‘carry religion into politics.” 
How in the world are we to carry religion 
into politics when the cry goes eternally 
up from press and from pulpit: ‘You 
must keep out of politics, Politics is not 
your sphere. The home is your sphere, 
and the State is man’s, The State rests 
on the home, and if you manage the 
affairs of your home properly, that will be 
service enough to the State.’’ 

The Courier Journal reporter said: 

These 1,500 or more women sat there 
and listened with breathless interest while 
the city’s foremost speakers, among the 
clergy, told them that the salvation of the 
State and its politics depended upon them; 
that the civilization of Kentucky’s peo- 
ple and the reputation of the State de- 
pended on their efforts; and there was not 
a woman present but left the building 
firmly resolved to do all she could for the 
enlightenment and betterment of the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth. 

If the immortal gods wanted any “large 
laughter,” they might have found the 
occasion for it in this meeting. Or per- 
haps it takes a strong-minded woman to 
see the utter absurdity in the spectacle of 
these men, representatives of the class 
that has sole charge of politics, laying 
such tremendous responsibilities on dis- 
franchised women. Women are the source 
of all good, but they are not good enough 
to vote. They must keep out of politics, 
and they must ‘‘carry religion into poli- 
tics.’’ Their ideals are all wrong and they 
are to blame for most of the trouble, 
nevertheless ‘“‘the salvation of the State 
and its politics, the civilization of the 
State and its reputation,’’ depends on 
them. 

Oh, let us come down out of the clouds 
of clerical eloquence, and get our feet on 
a solid footing of plain common sense and 
logic! If women are even half as good as 
Bishop Dudley says they are, it is very 
poor statesmanship to exclude so much 
goodness and virtue from direct participa- 
tion in the affairs of government. If they 
are to carry religion into politics and save 
the civilization and the reputation of the 
State, they must have the ballot. No 
general sends his soldiers into battle un- 
armed, and no statesman ever expected a 
disfranchised class to revolutionize poli- 
tics and save the State. 

The Emergency Association has a mem- 
bership of three thousand. If they take 
up their “good citizenship’ work in sober 
earnest, there will shortly be about three 
thousand new members added to the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 





PRIZE FOR CLUB WOMEN. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association 
offers to the women who are members of 
clubs in the State Federations or members 
of clubs in the General Federation in 
States where no State Federation exists, 
two prizes of $100 and $50 respectively, 
for two essays on ‘‘Civil Service Reform.”’ 
The committee of award will probably be 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, 
Mr. Lucius B. Swift of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell of New York. The 
successful essays will become the property 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, to be used in 
the furtherance of civil service reform. 
Essays must contain not more than 5,000 
nor less than 3,000 words, and must be 
forwarded through the president of the 
club to which the competitor belongs, be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1901, to Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 
120 East Thirtieth Street, New York City. 
Miss A. E. H. Meyer, assistant secretary 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, will answer 
any requests as to sources of information 
to be used in preparation of the essays. 
Her address is 48 West Fifty-nintn Street, 
New York City. 

This is an excellent idea of the women 
interested in civil service reform. On the 
same principle, the College Equal Suffrage 
League is preparing to offer a prize of 





$100 to the women students in the wom- 
en’s colleges and coéducational colleges 
of Massachusetts for the best essay on 
woman suffrage. The dramatic enter- 
tainment to be given at Association Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of April 25, is to 
raise funds for this purpose. Tickets, 25 
and 50 cents, are for sale at this office. 
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DUTCH WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The National Couneil of the Nether- 
lands, which now consists of twenty-nine 
affiliated societies, held its first annual 
meeting at The Hague, April 20. Its mem- 
bers are divided into four groups, of 
which the first includes six associations 
having mostly moral objects in view; the 
second consists of eight associations for 
the education of the poorer classes; the 
third comprises nine associations with 
philanthropic objects, and the fourth is 
made up of six societies with aims more 
or less political. 

The morning of the general meeting 
was to be devoted to business and re- 
vision of the Standing Orders of the Coun- 
cil. In the afternoon the second and 
third groups of affiliated societies were to 
give reports of their aims and progress. 
In this way the National Council strives 
to continue the review of women’s work 
in public life which the National Exhibi- 
tion of Women’s Work began 80 success- 
fully in 1898. In the evening, at a public 
meeting, men and women of different po- 
litical and religious views explained the 
great importance which the concentration 
of their aspirations has to all the women 
in the country, and the good that may 
come of their all joining the Dutch 
National Council, and thereby also the 
International Council. 





-_- 


“FALLEN ADAMS.” 

Charles Follen Adams, author of 
‘“‘Leedle Yawcob Strauss,’ attains his 
58th birthday to-day. Mr. Adams was in 
the Civil War, and was wounded and 
taken prisoner at Gettysburg. He is now 
living quietly in Roxbury, Mass. He be- 
lieves in equal rights for women, and is 
not afraid to say so. Despite his fifty- 
eight years, his mind is as cheery and his 
pen as facile as ever. A letter addressed 
to him from the office of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, the other day, 
misspelled his name. Promptly came the 
following answer: 

Dear Editor: Below you will please no- 
tice my protest regarding the manner in 
which you have spelled my middle name, 
both in letter and on envelope, 

YAWCOB, 
‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,’ 
Not only Sirs but Madams: 
Though this be true, 
’Tis wrong for you 
To call me Fallen Adams. 





-_-—-— 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


A National Suffrage Bazar, under the 
auspices of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, will be held at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, Dec. 3 
to 8, 1900. It will open on Monday, 
Dec. 3, and close Saturday night. Some 
entertainment will be provided each even- 
ing, but it is expected the chief attrac- 
tions will be the sales. It is our ambition 
to have articles sufficient to supply all 
the purchasers for the whole six days. 

OBJECT. 

It has been a latent plan of the National 
Association for some years to try a 
National Bazar. The object is to secure 
as large a fund as possible for doing 
National work. National work means 
work for all the States, under the auspices 
of the officers of the National Association. 
It is desired that the suffragists in all the 
States of the Union shall contribute of 
their time and talent to this common 
effort, and that when the receipts have 
been secured, every State, through its 
representatives in the National Conven- 
tion, shall have a vote as to how this 
money shall be expended. 

All those who have borne the burden of 
the suffrage work realize full well that the 
opportunities for work have far outgrown 
our capacity. Methods and plans which 
are wise, and which would prove bene- 
ficial, are numerous enough, but money 
with which to carry them out is difficult 
to find. The National Association has 
hopes that a Bazar may result in a sum 
which will give such an impetus to our 
affairs that we shall suffer less from 
financial embarrassment in the future 
than has been the fate of the workers in 
the past. Massachusetts often makes 
$3.000 at its Suffrage Bazar. A National 
Bazar should result in still larger receipts. 
The expense of a National Bazar is of 
necessity greater than that of a State 
Bazar, as it requires more advertising and 
more correspondence, but if there is co- 
operation throughout the United States 
from all the suffragists, there is every 
reason to hope that a National Bazar will 
not only net a handsome sum for our 
work, but will bring in touch with the 








National Association many suffragists 
who are not allied with it. Let us then 
turn our attention to the Bazar this year, 
and make it the largest and best produc- 
tion possible from our united numbers, 
An important, successful Bazar in this 
greatest city of the nation, and in the 
famous Madison Square Garden, will give 
our Association and the cause an adver- 
tising and impetus which nothing else 
could. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 

This is one of the best-known buildings 
in New York City. The famous Horse 
Fair has been held here for a number of 
years, and people from all over the United 
States and the world come to attend the 
remarkable festivities which are held here. 
The Garden itself is supposed to be the 
largest auditorium in the United States. 
The space engaged for the Bazar is called 
the Concert Hall, and is arranged like an 
opera house, with a row of boxes the en- 
tire distance around the audience-room, 
These boxes will make excellent booths in 
which the States may display their various 
goods. A number of ante-rooms are pro- 
vided for rest, refreshment, etc. Bazars 
are frequently held in this hall, so that 
the public is accustomed to attending such 
functions. No building in the United 
States could be better adapted to a Bazar, 
or better known in the remotest corner of 
our country. RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 





EFFECT OF THE REVOLUTION ON THE 
CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 





{Read to the Maryland Line Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of altimore, Md., 
by Dr. Ella V. Mark.) 


It is said that there are some qualities 
which men possess and women do not, 
and vice versa; but the better view is that 
women and men possess the same char- 
acteristics, only some qualities are latent 
in both sexes until called forth by great 
events. 

For instance, women are said to possess 
active self-sacrifice, while their courage is 
passive, and men to possess passive virtue, 
while their courage is active. But this is 
simply because the daily round of life 
does not bring these latent qualities to the 
surface. 

Now great events and revolutions which 
shake a nation to its very foundation or 
build one up, as the War of the Revolution 
did with America, tend to bring many 
latent qualities to the surface which the 
individuals themselves even did not know 
they possessed, and to make the virtues 
active instead of passive, thus confirming 
Shakespeare when he says, ‘Courage 
mounteth with occasion.” 

So with women, the War of the Revolu- 
tion brought out qualities which they 
hardly knew were in them, 

Women were not so independent before 
those stirring events as they subsequently 
became, The novels of those days de- 
picted the heroines as pale, languid, and, 
on the whole, decidedly insipid and given 
to fainting; but those were English, for 
we had as yet no literature, and we may 
be sure our American women, whose an- 
cestors had crossed the ‘briny deep”’ so 
as to give fair play to their religious con- 
victions, had not lost the vigor of mind 
inherited from those same stern ances- 
tors. That independence of character, so 
much in evidence in the present genera- 
tion, was latent in the women of those 
days, and was only waiting to be called 
forth by the War of Independence. 

Agnes Repplier tells us their first feeling 
of independence seemed to turn their 
minds to clothes; and records “the stern 
warnings, the sharp reproofs directed 
from time to time against those daughters 
of Eve who yearned after fancy fig leaves, 
who let their hair stray wantonly over 
their brows, or sought to widen their 
modest petticoats with the seductive 
crinoline,’’ against which Thomas Chalk- 
ley so vigorously set himself, and vainly 
remarked, ‘‘If Almighty God should make 
a woman in the same shape her hoop 
makes her, everybody would say truly it 
was monstrous, so according to this real 
truth they make themselves monsters by 
art.’’ To quote Miss Repplier again: 

No wife or daughter or tradesman was 
suffered to enter the Assemblies, which 
were rigidly aristocratic, and no flippant 
coquetry was permitted to interfere with 
the decorous order of procedure. The 
ladies who arrived earliest had places duly 
assigned them in the first set, and those 
who followed were distributed through- 
out other sets, either at the discretion of 
the directors or according to the num- 
bers they drew, a melancholy arrange- 
ment fraught, like the modern dinner, 
with many painful possibilities. 

Yet did it not shelter the girls from 
some agonizing doubts whether they 
would get a partner at all, asin some of 
our germans? It was Miss Polly Riche 
who, in 1782, first revolted against this 
stringent rule, and showed her love of 
liberty. She insisted on standing up inp 
any set she fancied. But what other con- 
duct could have been expected in 1782? 
Cornwaliis had surrendered; the War of 
the Revolution was practically at an end; 
independence had been won, and Phila- 








delphia was slowly struggling to emerge 
into a new law and order—an evil time for 
conservatives, as Miss Polly Riche doubt- 
less understood; so she struck her little 
blow for liberty, and struck it not in vain, 

A further illustration of the determina- 
tion and independence of character of the 
women of that day is furnished by a story, 
which has never found its way into print, 
of the ancestress of one of my friends in 
this city, Elizabeth Wormley Carter Berke- 
ley. She lived in Virginia. During the 
war some British soldiers went to her 
house, began rummaging among her 
things, and took what they wanted. 
Finally, they went to her chest and took 
out a beautiful scarlet cloak, and in spite 
of her remonstrances proceeded to ap- 
propriate it. This was the last straw. 
She could not stand seeing that which 
was her pride and glory taken by such 
desecrating hands. Looking out of the 
window, she saw General Tarleton going 
by, hunting for his troopers. She rushed 
out and demanded if British soldiers were 
allowed to ransack and steal from houses. 
He assured her that it was forbidden. She 
then asked what the penalty was for 
doing it. He said the cat-o’-nine-tails 
laid on their back so many times. She 
asked him to go upstairs with her, where 
he found his men stealing. She told him 
that he must administer the punishment 
then and there, which he did, and she 
stood by and saw it carried out. 

When the enemy was driven out of 
Philadelphia, the spirit of revolution 
seems to have been rife amongst the 
women. Even the servants seemed to im- 
bibe a spirit of revolt against restraint, 
Elizabeth Druker writes on one page of 
her journal: ‘Our great men or ye men 
in power are quarrelling very much among 
themselves.’’ How near that sounds! We 
can hear it now. ‘Ye men in power” are 
quarrelling still among themselves over 
the late unpleasantness with Spain, while 
the men who woiked and starved and suf- 
fered and fought say nothing, And on 
the next page she writes, with a ludicrous 
appreciation of her own discomfort in 
the fine, strange atmosphere of freedom: 
“Our new maid had a visitor all day, and 
bas invited her to lodge with her, without 
asking leave. Times are much changed, 
and maids have become mistresses,” We 
of the present day can echo her sigh. The 
great Chief Justice Marshall grows elo- 
quent on the delinquencies of servants 
during the next few years, and says that 
his wife has been made ill more than once 
by sheer anxiety for a little lass who has 
been bound to them, and who persists, 
notwithstanding many exhortations and 
corrections, in staying out all night. 

A good story is told ef Chief Justice 
Marshall which has never been in print. 
His wife was always ailing and was ex- 
ceedingly nervous. Some of his Virginia 
friends say that when he embarked for 
England, the last thing they saw, as he 
went aboard the ship, he was patting his 
wife’s shoulder, and signalling to his 
friends with outstretched hand for quiet, 
and saying, “Sh, sh;’’ and the first thing 
when he landed on his return they saw 
him still signalling for quiet, patting his 
wife’s shoulder and saying, ‘Sh, sh!”’ 

The women of our day are reaping the 
riper harvest of the seeds of liberty sown 
in the Revolution. Every new privilege 
granted to mortals brings with it new re- 
sponsibilities; possibly new dangers. In 
1848 the first woman’s rights convention 
took for its model the immortal Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When we look at our present opportun- 
ities, whose commencement dates back to 
the War of the Revolution; when we think 
of the progress women have made in sci- 
ence, literature, and art, in all the profes- 
sions, and in all the avenues of work; when 
we see the large number of women’s clubs 
and associations that are springing up all 
over the country, with the same spirit of 
liberty of '76, we are fain to wonder what 
will be the end, and we are reminded of 
the story of a gentleman who, entering a 
depot, met an expressman coming out, 
with a dog under his arm. The gentle- 
man asked: ‘‘Where is that dog going?” 
The expressman savagely replied: ‘‘You 
don’t know where he’s going, he don’t 
know where he’s going, [ don’t know 
where he’s going, nobody knows; he’s 
ate his tag.” And so it is with wom- 
en, They seem to have eaten their tag, 
and found it a very comfortable bite; and, 
while we may not know where they are 
drifting, we have faith that whatever 
they do will be for the good of humanity 
aud the perfecting of their sex. ‘No 
pent-up Utica contracts her powers, but 
the whole boundless universe is hers,” 

Patriotism is the love of country which 
is born in every human being. It may not 
be brought out to its full extent until that 
country is menaced by a foreign foe— 
then it springs into vigorous action. So 
with the women of the period just pre- 
ceding and during the revolutionary pe 
riod. Their patriotism and self-reliance 
knew no limit. From the time they first 
showed their patriotism by pledging 
themselves to abstain from drinking im- 
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ported tea to the end of the Revolution, 
they constantly showed their devotion to 
their country by acts of courage and self- 
sacrifice. We find them enduring the 
hardships of cold and famine at Valley 
Forge in February. Mrs. Washington, 
writing a month afterwards, said: ‘The 
General’s apartment is very small; he has 
had a log cabin built to dine in, which has 
made our quarters much more tolerable 
than they were at first.” In sharing the 
dangers and vicissitudes of the men, they, 
like the men, merged the love of self into 
the one grand sentiment—love of country. 
It may not be inappropriate to notice here 
one of the many instances of hearty co- 
operation and self-sacrifice in the cause. 
In Green’s New London Guzette, dated 
Nov. 20, 1776, is the following announce- 
ment: 

On the 18th of Sep., several of the most 
respectable ladies in East Haddam, about 
$0 in number, met at J. Chapman’s, and 
husked in four or five hours about 240 
bushels of corn—a noble example, so nec- 
essary in this bleeding country, while 
their fathers and brothers are fighting the 
battles of the nation. 

Again, when pecuniary aid was needed, 
the women were foremost in giving as- 
sistance. They placed large sums of 
money in the military chest, and went 
from house to house soliciting aid, and 
stimulating patriotic sentiment. When 
the troops were at Valley Forge, almost 
naked and starved, the women of Phila- 
delphia got together clothes and food, and 
loaded it on eight large wagons, each be- 
ing drawn by six mules, and, as there were 
no men to drive, the women drove them- 
selves. I saw, not long ago, a statement 
that ‘‘a nation needs a war occasionally to 
incite and strengthen its manhood and 
womanhood, and to raise its ideals.” 
There have been instances where nations 
have been given renewed energy and vigor 
after a life-and-death struggle. The power 
of example, we know, is almost irresisti- 
ble. Emerson says, ‘‘The courage of the 
soldier awakes the courage of woman.” 

I was told by a friend that an ancestor 
of hers, about or a little after the time of 
the revolutionary period, exhibited a won- 
derful degree of courage and wifely devo- 
tion and obedience which has never been 
given to the historian. A large village, 
whose able-bodied men had gone to fight 
the Indians, was attacked by the Indians 
and burned. The people had _ hidden 
themselves in the bushes, and when the 
Indians left they gathered together, and 
determined to make their way to the 
nearest fort; but this woman, who had 
saved a feather-bed and mirror (two very 
much regarded articles in those days) re- 
fused to go. She said her husband had 
told her to stay there, and would expect 
to find her on his return, and she did not 
intend to disappoint him, or have him 
alarmed for her safety. When they found 
she could not be induced to go, they 
begged her to allow them to take the 
baby, but she said her husband would be 
just as disappointed if the baby was gone, 
so she would keep it with her. They left 
her holding the baby, and sitting on her 
feather-bed. In afew days the men and 
her husband returned, brioging with them 
a number of wounded, whom she nursed 
back to health. 

Some British officers went to a cabin in 
the Green Mountains one evening, and 
ordered the woman to have her family and 
self in bed by sun-down, as they had im- 
portant business to transact, and did not 
wish listeners, Sho did as they required, 
putting her children, and husband also, in 
bed, but stationing herself where she 
overheard all their plans to catch the 
American troops napping. Going out, 
after they retired, she took one of their 
horses and rode to the place where the 
army was stationed, a distance of ten 
miles, through sleet and snow, warned 
them of the intentions of the British, and 
was back in bed before daybreak. When 
the British arrived, the American army 
was so stationed that they could not dis- 
lodge it. They rushed back to the wo- 
man’s house and asked who had told— 
who had overheard them? She auswered, 
*Nobody.’? When asked afterwards how 
she could quiet her conscience for so pre- 
varicating, she replied: As her husband 
and she were one, and as the law only rec- 
ognized the husband, why, of course, she 
was nobody! 

We will relate two more instances of 
bravery by women during that period. 
These two stories have never been in 
print, but have been handed down from 
one generation to another. Colonel John 
Bull had sent his two daughters to Norris- 
town, during the Revolution, for safety, 
but one evening word was received that 
the British would be there in two hours. 
Animus, the older of the two, sixteen 
years of age, got on her horse, took her 
small and much younger sister behind 
her, and a box of valuable papers in front, 
and rode sixty miles that night, by her- 
self, to a place of safety. A Quaker, Mr. 
John Smith, lived at Darby, near Phila- 
delphia, during the War of the Revolu- 
tion. He was very desirous of seeing our 





army victorious, and helped with money 
and clothes, and aided in every way. One 
day Washington and his staff were to dine 
with him, but the British found it out, 
and started to arrest him before the 
Americans arrived, and then wait to catch 
them. One of the British soldiers was so 
anxious to find Mr. Smith that he went 
on ahead of the rest of thesoldiers. When 
he arrived at the house, the only daugh- 
ter, Mary, caught the soldier, and held 
him by the throat while her father ran 
out the back way and escaped, and 
warned Washington and his officers. Miss 
Smith is described as a large, magnificent 
looking woman, and very intellectual. 
She left a large number of descendants in 
this city. The British officer, who found 
her holding one of his men by the throat, 
complimented her on ber bravery, and 
wanted to find a husband for her among 
his men, but she said she would rather 
marry the poorest American than the 
greatest general in the British army. 

Whatever rouses us to a higher resolu- 
tion, even though the effect be temporary, 
leaves its effect for a better ideal. Tenny- 
son said: ‘Courage, sir; that makes man 
or woman look their godliest.” 

Courage is a personal duty. To shrink 
from pain and danger, when we are called 
on to bear the one and confront the other, 
is to renounce our moral obligations. In 
the absence of courage there can be no 
security against any moral declension, 
since the coward may be bullied and 
frightened into any crime. It has been 
often said, because a woman will jump 
from a mouse, that she is a coward; but 
we have seen that women have an im- 
mense amount of determination and 
“courage sans peur’’ when it is called 
forth, as in the preceding examples, and 
these are only a very few culled from the 
history of atime when all showed their 
courage to a high degree. The passive 
physical courage, which consists in pa- 
tient endurance of bodily pain, is much 
more frequent in women than in men, all 
physicians admit. This passive courage 
is a grand and beautiful virtue, but not 
the only kind to which women may pre- 
tend. We may boast that, when great 
demands are made on the physical cour- 
age of women, it has not been found 
lacking. 


—_——————__ @»ea 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Japan has decided to open twenty-one 
new ports to foreign commerce. 

The date of the World’s Congress of 
Women at Paris, in connection with the 
Exposition, has been changed from Sept. 
8 to June 28-29. 

Miss Mary Jobnston, who haz made so 
great a stir in the literary world by her 
historical romance, ‘‘To Have and to 
Hold,”’ is a Baptist. 

How about sending that pastor of yours 
to the Ecumenical? We suspect that it 
might do his wife a world of good to go, 
too.— Congregationalist. 

A woman is president of the Board of 
Education in Vancouver, Wash. She has 
introduced school savings into the city 
schools, and during the first six months 
more than $700 has been deposited by the 
children. 

In the women’s classes at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., and the Normal 
and Training Lostitute at Tuskegee, Ala., 
the young colored women lately listened 
with earnest attention to an hour’s talk 
on social purity by Mrs. Mary Jewett Tel- 
ford. 

Mrs. Fannie Blankenship was awarded 
the medal in the matrons’ oratorical con- 
test lately held at the annual spring insti- 
tute in Morgantown, Ind. Mrs. Blanken- 
ship is the wife of Hon. Quincy Blanken- 
ship, who ably championed equal suffrage 
in the last Indiana Legislature. 

In the North American Review this 
month, the opening article is by Emile 
Zola, who denounces war, and predicts 
that the increasing destructiveness of 
weapons will presently make it an impos- 
sibility. Then, he thinks, the world will 
address itself to the correction of indus- 
trial evils. 

Flats are being erected in wealthier 
parts of London which have a common 
kitchen, where the household work is 
done by men servants. This accounts for 
a large part of their popularity. There 
are no frictions arising from the relations 
of mistress and servant,— Kev. C. Sylvester 
Horne in Congregationalist. 


Count Angelo De Gubernatis this month 
completed his sixtieth year, and also 
rounded out forty years of literary pro- 
ductivity from his first youthful output, 
the drama ‘‘Werner.’’ A jubilee com- 
memoration was participated in by schol- 
ars and by women. De Gubernatis’s final 
labor will be a Biblioteca letteraria fem- 
minile italiana, or a biographical and bib- 
liographical account of the activity of 
Italian women writers from the earliest 
period to the present day. 


Women at Donaldsonville, Ind., the 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 


taken out and this tube restored to its |: 


normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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other night saved James Garber from 
lynching at the hands of his neighbors 
for terrible maltreatment of his sick wife. 
He had returned home drunk, and made 
several attacks upon her, ending with drag- 
ging her from bed, beating her, gouging out 
one of her eyes, and setting the house on 
fire. The indignant villagers had hanged 
him to a telegraph pole, when several 
women interfered, and one of them cut 
the rope. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE DANDELION. 


Gay little Dandelion 
Lights up the meads, 

Swings on her slender foot, 
Telleth her beads, 

Lists to the robin’s note 
Poured from above; 

Wise little Dandelion 
Asks not for love. 


Cold lie the daisy banks, 
Clothed but in green, 

Where, in the days agone, 
Bright hues were seen. 

Wild pinks are slumbering, 
Violets delay ; 

True little Dandelion 
Greeteth the May. 


Brave little Dandelion! 
Fast falls the snow, 
Bending the daffodil’s 
Haughty head low. 
Under that fleecy tent, , 
Careless of cold, 
Blithe little Dandelion 
Counteth her gold. 


Meek little Dandelion 
Groweth more fair, 

Till dies the amber dew 
Out from her hair. 

High rides the thirsty sun, 
Fiercely and high; 

Faint little Dandelion 
Closeth her eye. 


Pale little Dandelion, 
In her white shroud, 
Heareth the angel breeze 
Call from the cloud! 
Tiny plumes fluttering 
Make no delay; 
Little winged Dandelion 
Soareth away! 
— Whittier’s Child Life. 
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DOLLY’S BROKEN NOSE. 


Such a doll as little Pinky Fairweather 
had given to her on her birthday, hardly 
anybody ever saw! It was a baby doll, 
and wore long clothes. Her aunt made 
it alace cap, with cunning little blue satin 
ribbons run through it. It had a white 
merino blanket all bound around with 
vlue, to match, and ever so many things. 
Then it had a bassinet to sleep in, instead 
of a common cradle. When she laid it 
down, it would shut its large blue eyes, 
just like the sleepiest baby in the world. 

Every day when Pinky went out to 
walk she carried Dolly. Sometimes she 
drew her ina tiny carriage. The carriage 
blanket was blue, with white stars on it. 
Pinky’s aunt said it was the prettiest 
doll’s blanket ever seen; but Pinky liked 
best to carry Dolly in her arms. She 
thought her long white robes all trimmed 
with lace looked almost like a real baby, 
and she herself like a real little mother. 
Sometimes she would overhear another 
little girl say in the street: *‘Oh, mamma, 
see what a beautiful dolly!” 

Then Pinky was very proud indeed. 
She always walked an extra block after 
that, in hopes of hearing it again. Perhaps 
Pinky was too proud. Perbaps she for- 
got about the hundreds of poor little girls 
who have no dolls at all, not even a rag- 
baby. I don’t know. But this is what 
happened, The doll fell out of her lap 
one day, and broke its nose. Pinky shed 
cupfuls of tears, and ran off to her aunt 
for comfort. 

“Never mind,” said auntie; and she sent 
for some strong cement. Then she put 
dolly’s nose in the oven, and heated it 
very hot. After this the cement was 
rubbed on, and the nose pressed closely on 
to Dolly’s face again. By this time Pinky 
had stopped crying, and she laid Dolly 
away in the sun to dry. 

‘Don’t you move the leastest bit,”’ said 





Pinky to her. “If you do, your nose will 
never grow on in the world.” 

Dolly seemed to understand, and kept 
quite still, although the hot sun streamed 
full into her poor little face. After a long 
time auntie took her up and painted over 
the crack, but it always looked like a 
scar. Then Pinky sometimes overheard 
another little girl say: ‘‘What a pity that 
beautiful doll got its nose broken!” 








HUMOROUS. 


His Father—Jimmy, I want to give 
Cousin Elizabeth one of the pups. 

Jimmy—Naw, pa, don’ le’s give them 
pups away; we've only got six.—Chicago 
Record. 

“T understand he had the best of the 
debate,”’ said one statesman. 

“*Yes,’’ answered the other ; ‘the made 
everybody so sleepy they couldn’t talk 
back.’’— Washington Star. 


Tomkins—That’s a handsome umbrella 
you’ve got there, Gibbs. 

Gibbs —Tes, Tomkins. 

Tomkins—About what does it cost to 
carry an umbrella like that ? 

Gibbs—Eternal vigilance. 


An Irish soldier was charged with hav- 
ing called for cheers for President Kruger 
in the barrack yard. ‘An’ why wouldn't 
we cheer him?’* said Paddy. “Sure, if 
it wasn’t for Kruger we'd have no fightin’ 
at all, at all!’ 


Maud—lI believe Irene has refused that 
young minister. 

Mabel—What have you heard? 

Maud—Nothing; only 1 noticed last 
Sunday morning that he took his text 
from the Lamentations of Jeremiah.— 
Chicago Record. 

“My husband has a great advantage 
over most men.’ 

**Indeed?”’ 

‘Yes. He walks in his sleep.’ 

“IT don’t see what advantage that can 
be to a person.” 

“Why, he can carry the baby all night 
long and still get his natural rest.’’ 


“Do you remember when Porto Rico 
welcomed the American soldiers with 
brass bands and bouquets?"”’ 

**Yes,”’ answered Senator Sorghum. ‘I 
resented it for a time. I thought then 
that those people ought to be saving up 
the money they were spending for music 
and floral tributes, so as to pay taxes,’’— 
Washington Star. 


Mr. Choate went into a London book- 
shop to buy a copy of Dante’s ‘‘Hell.”’ 
The clerk departed to seek the book, but 
soon returned to remark: ‘I am very 
sorry, but we haven't got ‘Hell,’ by Mr. 
Dante. We've got ‘Twenty Years in 
South Africa,’ by Cecil Rhodes, if that 
would do.’ “And, feeling,” concludes 
Mr. Choate, “that that was practically 
the same thing, | took the book.” 


Once when Judge Gary, of Chicago, 
was trying a case, he was disturbed by a 
young man who kept moving about in 
the rear of the room, lifting chairs and 
looking under things. 

“Young man,” Judge Gary called out, 
‘you are making a great deai of unneces- 
sary noise. What are you about?” 

**Your Honor,” replied the young man, 
“T have lost my overcoat and am trying 
to find it.” 

‘*Well,”’ said the venerable jurist, ‘‘peo- 
ple often lose whole suits in here without 
making all that disturbance,’’ 








“CARRY SUNSHINE WITH YOU.” 

A bright, fresh, sunny face is always in- 
spiring, and it always denotes good health 
as well as a happy heart. Many faces that 
were once overcast with gloom have been 
made bright and sunny by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which cures all dyspeptic aymp- 
toms, strengthens the nerves, and tones 
up and invigorates the whole system. 

ConsTIPATION is cured by Hood's Pills, 
the uon-irritating cathartic. Sold by all 
druggists. 

To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 











THE 
KITCHEN 


AMERICAN 
| MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 

advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs. 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lustractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The t 
tions—many of them of the especially te loved 

songs of this singing people—give the uliar im- 


sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtainedin no other way. The ong qverythine, 
—-Grace Kim 


joy ane and om. love and hate ali 

PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
——FOR SALE AT THE—— 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxmat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street, 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, pane. and 
Weat, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy | 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.08, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.16, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, %.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. 

12 4b. 1.10, 1.50, 2.005 3.05, 4.00, 8.00, 6-10, 6400, 7.10, 4.98 
8.30, 9.45 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
a ee | ag to all points West are om 

. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14 ‘ee. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the ey 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 187?. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


“Pro Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JougNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 18 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
nawe or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Michigan E. S. A. will hold its 16th 
annual convention in Detro.t, May 15, 16, 
and 17. Eminent speakers have been se- 
cured, among them Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, President National American W.S.A., 
Rev. Anna Shaw, and Miss Mary G. Hay, 
Miss Anthony has been invited. The follow- 
ing committee chairmen have been chosen: 
Local arrangements, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins; 
entertainment, Mrs. Sara P. Skinner; music, 
Miss Jennie Stoddard; decorations, Miss 
Sarah Peters; programme, Mrs. May S. 
Knaggs, and Miss Edith Hall; finance, Dr. 
Gertrude Banks. 

Entertainment is promised to delegates 
and visitors who send their names before 
May 5 to Mrs. Sara P. Skinner, 150 Bagg, 
Street, Detroit. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’'s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good sbort 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


—_—- —_-— 


25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL mure widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


—_——- 


FILIPINOS AND WOMEN. 


The masterly speech of Senator Hoar on 
our foreign relations, made on April 17, 
is considered even by his opponents as the 
most remarkable for force, eloquence, and 
elevation of sentiment that has been 
made for many years in the U. S. Senate. 
It is equal to the greatest efforts of Web 
ster, Clay, and Sumner in previous crises 
of our national history. 

Senator Hoar has been for thirty years 
an ardent advocate of woman suffrage. 
Let us hope that some day an address of 
equal ability may fire the hearts and stir the 
consciences of the American people against 
the denial of equal suffrage to women, 
which is the most flagrant case of ‘tim 
perialism’’ at home, One-half of the 
American people—our own mothers, sis- 
ters, wives, and daughters—are still taxed 
without representation,and governed with- 
out consent. 

‘‘Ladies!’ said John Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, pointing toa gang of fettered slaves 
passing the door of a society of Richmond 
women working for the promotion of 
Grecian independence, ‘Ladies! the 
Greeks are at your doors!’ So we say to 
all anti-imperialists: ‘‘Gentlemen! the Fili- 
pinos are in yourown homes!” 4H. B. B. 
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HOW BOER WOMEN FIGHT. 

There can no longer be any doubt of 
the fact that the Boer women are fighting 
side by side with the men. Howard C. 
Hillegas, writing to the New York World 
from Pretoria, says: 


The British have opposed to them the 
bravest Amazons that ever the sun shone 
upon. At least 1,000 Boer women were 
with the troops investing Ladysmith. 
These women are not nurses nor cooks— 
save when necessity demands—nor camp 
followers. They are female soldiers, as 
brave as their fathers and husbands and 
brothers. The Boer troops that invested 
Ladysmith are now opposing Lord Roberts 
at Bloemfontein. The women are doubt- 
less with the Boers. The world knows no 
finer example of heroism than that exhib- 
ited by fourteen women in one of the five 
days’ fighting around Spion Kop, the sec- 
ond Majuba. A strictly family party of 
Boers, fourteen men and their wives, were 
entrenched in one position and held it 
with amazing bravery against a small 
force of British. For a long time the men 
fought incessantly, and kept their wives 
busy reloading their rifles. Finally fifty 
British soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
charged on the intrenchments. As they 
came closer the Boer men crept over the 
earthworks, and, while the women began 
shooting, tried with the butts of their 
rifles to hammer back the British. Every 
one of the fourteen Boers was bayoneted 
or shot. The fourteen women so quickly 
widowed never thought of surrendering, 
but fought valiantly and coolly for half 
an hour. Not one of the fourteen sur- 
vived to mourn her husband. Two days 
later, when the British forces retired 
across the Tugela, twenty-eight corpses, 
fourteen men and fourtesn women, were 
found within a radius of 100 feet. Now 
there is a big, long mound where rest the 
bodies of as brave a band as ever fought 
for freedom. In the early days of the 
campaign the British captured three Boer 


women in men's clothing, and they are 
still held as prisoners of war on the war- 
ships at Simonstown, near Cape Town, 
but they have been supplied with proper 
clothing. 

The Ladysmith correspondent of the 
London Times writes the following further 
description of the Tugela trenches: 


But to me the view towards the south 
was of far greater interest than the pano- 
rama with Bulwanaas its background. At 
my feet lay the whole theatre of the stub- 
born fighting of the last week—the fight- 
ing to which the Ladysmith garrison 
owed its freedom. Rugged kopje suc- 
ceeded kopj: until the plain of Chieveley 
was reached, with the silver streak of the 
Tugela winding at the foot of smaller 
hills. I looked and wondered. Wondered 
that relief had ever come. The country 
was stupendous, Every hill was fortified, 
and each crest line was covered by a suc- 
ceeding line of trenches or flanked by a 
superior eminence. Yet these very hills 
had been stormed and carried by British 
infantry, carried at the bayonet point, 
and the defenders slaughtered in the rifle- 
pits. Such infantry must be superhuman. 
The road down to the pontoon bridge 
across the Tugela led through what had 
been the main positions of the enemy. 
Now their camping-grounds were alive 
with transport-wagons and supply parks 
hastening on to Ladysmith. 

But on every side were relics of the 
recent fighting. Boers lay half buried in 
the trenches in which they had been bayo- 
neted. Rough-visaged soldiers were dig- 
ging for “pom-pom” shells and hawking 
for sale articles of female clothing, with 
which the deserted laagers, and even the 
trenches, had been littered. There is now 
no doubt that some of the Dutch women 
accompanied their husbands and sons into 
the fighting line, and, as their mothers 
and grandmothers had done before them, 
in Kaffir and Zulu wars, aided them in 
battle. An eye-witness informed me that 
dead women were found with three and 
four bandoliers over their shoulders. 
They doubtless loaded the magazines of 
second rifles for the marksmen in the 
trenches, One woman was found, a child 
almost, of nineteen years, grievously 
wounded. Before she died she allowed 
that she had been detained in the trenches 
after the majority of the other women 
had left because she was so expert with a 
rifle. 

All this is very sad, but it shows the 
dogged hatred rooted inthenation. Racial 
animosity must be intense when it will 
goad tender women into acts which fall 
but little short of butchery. Nearer the 
river we came upon a group of Inniskil 
ling Fusiliers. They were busy placing 
finishing touches to the graves of five 
officers and thirty odd men who had 
fallen in making an assault for which is 
due the nation’s thanks. The forty vic- 
tims of the effort which gave the relieving 
force its first real purchase north of the 
Tugela, lie together in a little thorn grove 
nestling at the foot of the hill, for the pos- 
session of which the sacrifice was made 
Rough crosses had been placed above 
them, and sorrowing comrades _ had 
marked ‘In Memoriam’’ across the grave 
with empty cartridge cases, 

At the foot of Hlangwane Hill I was 
able for the first time to understand the 
reason of the enemy’s initial successes 
during the early movements of the relief 
column, The slopes at the toot of this 
hill were one mass of rifle-pits. At first, 
as you rode among them, you imagined 
that they bad been made at random, after 
the manner of the rifle-trenches in a 
dervish ‘‘dem.”’ But, on closer examina- 
tion, you found that each trench had been 
carefully selected to cover some particular 
field of fire. Moreover, the natural slope 
of the hill arranged the pits in tiers. The 
average depth of each sap was about four 
feet. They were banked by their own 
earth or sandbags so as to give six feet of 
cover tothe riflemen. The majority were 
masked with boughs and grass, so that 
until you actually came upon them the 
pits remained unobserved. Thus the in- 
mates escaped the artillery preparation, 
and when the time came for action they 
were able to cover their field with a fire 
from five or six tiers of trenches. Even 
if discovered the depth of these pits ren- 
dered them good cover from shrapnel. To 
me Colenso appeared impregnable. 

All this goes to show that in extreme 
circumstances women can and do fight— 
as the Boer women are doing to-day, as 
the Cuban women did two years ago, as 
our own pioneer women did when at- 
tacked by the Indians. It is in the last 
degree regrettable that women should 
ever huve to fight; but all these instances 
emphasize the truth of Secretary of the 
Navy Long’s words: 

Fancy arguing with a sober face against 
a man whose brains are reduced to such a 
minimum that he solemnly asserts a 
woman should not vote because she can- 
not fight! In the first place, she can 
fight; in the second, men are largely ex- 
empt from military service; aud in the 
third, there is not the remotest relation 
between firing a musket and casting a 
ballot. A. 8. B. 
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IN SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE MINES. 


From time to time reports reach the 
public of men being held virtually as 
slaves in the phosphate mines of South 
Carolina, but seldom is one of these cases 
so well substantiated as that just told by 
an Italian laborer, Nicolo di Benedetto, 
to Consul-General Branchi, of New York 
City. He has made affidavit to the decep- 
tion and cruelty practised upon him in 
the mines at Pon Pon, S. C., and has ap- 
pealed to his consul to rescue a number 
of his fellow countrymen, who are held 





there by an unscrupulous padrone system, 





backed by armed guards and corrupt offi- | with the exception of Santa Clara County, 


cials, who will not enforce the law against 
the mine-owners and padrones in favor of 
ignorant and moneyless laborers. 

Benedetto, in his affidavit, swears that 
when he landed here from Italy, green to 
the ways of the country, a padrone met 
him in Mulberry street, New York City, 
and told him he could get $2 a day by 
working in the Pon Pon mines, When 
he got there, the padrone paying bis rail- 
way fare, he found he could only get 
thirty cents a day, and the company 
charged him just that for board and lodg- 
ing. There was nowhere else to board or 
lodge. When, after trying it a while, he 
refused to work any longer, he was told 
that he owed for his railway fare, and 
could not go until he had paid it. 

Benedetto swears that he saw one 
Italian shot dead by a keeper because he 
attempted to run away without paying 
for his railroad fare, though it was im- 
possible for him to earn one cent more 
than the cost of his board, and the keep- 
er was acquitted on perjured testimony of 
self-defence. On the night of Feb. 26, in 
a heavy storm, Benedetto managed to 
escape on a freight train, and worked his 
way back to New York by slow degrees. 

The Italian Consul-General, Branchi, 
has repeatedly appealed to the South 
Carolina authorities to stop these out- 
rages in the phosphate mines, but it is 
very hard to get evidence about them, 
it is said, so long as the local county of- 
ficials ‘‘stand in’’ with the padrones. 

The moral and humanitarian interests, 
whether at the North or the South, will 
never be fully represented while the 
mother-half of the human race has no 
voice in public affairs. If the women of 
South Carolina could vote, how long 
would the “locai county officials” guiltv 
of such cruelties retain their places? 
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SLAVERY OF CHINESE GIRLS. 


Indignation over the abduction of the 
Chinese girl in California continues high, 
and has called attention to the whole 
iniquitous system of girl slavery. The 
San José Mercury says: 

THE TRAFFIC IN CHINESE GIRLS, 


A Chinese woman in California is diffi- 
cult to procure. Men of families are gen- 
erally merchants and respectable. They 
do not desire that their daughters shall 
lead lives of shame, The only source of 
supply, therefore, for those who traffic in 
Chinese girls, is in the importations. To 
get into California a Chinese womap must 
either prove that she is the wife of a 
merchant or otber responsible person, or 
else she must be smuggled in. A large 
number are smuggled in, but not nearly 
enough to supply the highbinder demand. 
For this reason a young Chinese woman 
is a valuable commodity. If she is good 
looking and otherwise attractive, she is 
generaily rated at about $1,600. Kim 
Quey, the victim of the Palo Alto abduc- 
tion, possessing better looks and greater 
attractions than the average Chinese wo- 
man, was considered worth $2,400 by the 
highbinder-bagnio element. The high- 
binders are always anxious to possess a 
woman of Kim Quey’s charms, on account 
of the large income which she is able to 
furnish them. 

The Presbyterian Mission of San Fran- 
cisco, which makes a business of rescuing 
Chinese girls from lives of shame, never 
takes them without their consent. The 
girls, themselves, send for the mission 
people, either through friends or police 
officers, sometimes even threatening to 
commit suicide unless they are rescued, 

THE RESCUE WORK, 

When a message from one of these 
women is received, Miss Cameron, or one 
of her assistants, goes to the place indi- 
cated. The Chinese have never dared to 
offer physical violence to one of these 
Christian women. The rescued ones go 
voluntarily to the mission, where they are 
kindly cared for, given useful instruction, 
and sent out only when good homes, 
where they will be safe from highbinder 
molestation, have been secured for them. 
At the present time there are thirty-three 
Chinese women in the mission, which is 
not self-supporting, but is kept in exist- 
ence by the Presbyterian church. 

It will be seen from the explanation 
given that when the highbinders made up 
their minds to get possession of Kim 
Quey many difficulties confronted them. 
They could hope for no assistance in San 
Francisco, for the mission is in high 
repute there, and the officers and the 
courts thoroughly understand all the 
tricks of the Chinese. No officer in that 
city would touch a warrant directed 
against a Chinese woman in the mission, 
and no court would draw a complaint 
aimed against one of them. Yet here was 
Kim Quey, worth $2,400, owned by the 
man who brought her a slave from China, 
and yet out of the owner’s contrul. The 
owner had invested in gilt edged property, 
and it was not only bringing him in no 
interest, but was likely to be lost to him 
forever. There was only one way to 
‘beat’ the mission and override American 
law, and that was by calling in the aid of 
a disreputable attorney and having him, 
by means of his “pull’’ with the local 
powers that be, get the woman out of the 
mission and into an interior county where 
everything would be plain sailing for the 
conspirators. In the Kim Quey case the 
interior county selected was Santa Clara 
County. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY’S SHAME. 


Miss Cameron, in a recent interview, 
said that none of the interior counties, 





ever gave the mission any trouble, and 
that one of the officers from this county 
whose visits had been most unwelcome, 
was Deputy Constable Harris. Frequently 
a complaint against a Chinese inmate of 
the mission is sworn to in a county in 
which the defendent has never set foot. 
But such a small matter as this has no 
deterrent effect upon the plans of the 
would-be abductor and his white agents 


and allies. Usually the complaint charges | 


a misdemeanor, for to charge a felony 
would necessitate an examination and an 
opportunity to procure bail. What is 
desired is a dismissal or a speedy trial 
under proper conditions—out on the road 
at two o’clock in the morning, with the 
defendant unrepresented and helpless, for 
instance. 
HOW THE SCHEME WORKS, 

Having secured an attorney, the Chinese 
highbinders have him select, or they 
select, a puppy officer to go to San Fran- 
cisco, get the girl and do the dirty work, 
as in the Palo Alto case. As the con- 
spirators must have a court to “stand in”’ 
with them, one is usually selected where 
there will be little if any investigation, 
and where a fine, to be paid by the ab- 
ductors, may be imposed, and the twenty- 
four hundred dollars’ worth of female 
slave property taken away. It is a shame- 
ful fact to record that Santa Clara County 
is about the only county in the State 
where the highbinders have *‘protection,”’ 
and where certain lawyers have sufficient 
pull” to get any nefarious job through. 
These jobs usually pay all the way from 
$250 to $1,000. 

Cases in which different ‘‘tongs’’ (asso- 
ciations or clans) have been fighting over 
a woman have not been infrequent. Ouse 
occurred last winter during the session of 
the Legislature, in which Deputy Con- 
stable Harris figured to disadvantage. As 
the abduction of a Chinese woman of one 
tong by the members of another tong 
involves no white women, no particular 
attention is paid to them, Nor would 
there be any chance to get at the bottom 
facts in acourt of justice, for all the testi- 
mony would be Chinese, and the woman 
would not dare tell the truth through 
fear of the hatchet-men. The Chinese 
tongs in this city never make a contract 
with a lawyer without an understanding 
that he will use his influence with courts 
and juries. 

THE MARRIAGE TRICK. 


One of the frequent tricks of the Chi- 
nese abductors is to marry the abducted 
woman to one of the parties concerned in 
the plot, so that in the event of her dis- 
covery she can neither be reclaimed nor 
made to testify against her husband. If 
the woman by any means gets back to the 
home after a marriage of this kind, the 
husband can sue out a writ of habeas cor- 
pus and make a lot of trouble if he does 
not succeed in regaining possession of 
her. He may have half a dozen wives tu 
whom he is bound by the marital tie of 
the Chinese, and yet he can hold the wife 
married to him by a Justice of the Peace. 
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JOSEPHINE BUTLER ON TOLSTOI’S 
“RESURRECTION.” 





Mrs. Josephine E. Butler contributes an 
article to the March number of The Shield 
(London), on Count Tolstoi’s latest work, 
from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 

The book might be called the ‘‘amende 
honorable” made by the masculine con- 
science to the womanhood of the world, 
for the centuries of wrong inflicted by the 
absence of the recognition of an equal 
moral standard for the sexes, It has 
brought hope to many, showing how the 
“truth is marching on,’’ how the ‘‘winged 
seed’’ has taken root, not only in obscure 
ground and in humble minds, but in the 
mind of a great genius, whose voice has 
sounded aloud and afar the justice of the 
movement for which so many of us have 
prayed and labored, and the injustice 
under which so many have suffered and 
died—their sorrows and their death taken 
no account of because they were the he!p- 
less victims of the tyranny appealed 
against. The‘ Resurrection”’ which Tolstoi 
pictures is the resurrection of conscience 
in a man who arises to do the whole of his 
duty towards a ‘‘fallen woman,”’ a woman 
of the streets, in fact, whose first seducer 
he had been. ‘The book is full of sad and 
tragic scenes, depicted with the author's 
unrivalled power—but it stands for truth, 
for justice, for the right, and, in the hand 
of the giant Tolstoi, it is like a clarion 
sounding the dawn of a new day. Millions 
will read this book, appearing as it has 
done in several languages at the same 
moment, an accomplished work of art, a 
marvel of composition, of achievement, 
even of translation, for it is translated 
into French by a masterly pen. No man 
having read it can help having heard the 
call of conscience. . . I will not attempt 
to give the story, which has been reported 
in many reviews; but will only add that 
there are sentences in the book, confes- 
sions of an awakened, ‘‘resurrected’’ con- 
science,and recitals which no ‘‘abolitionist”’ 
among us could read unmoved, and which, 
once read, will not be easily forgotten. It 
would be hopeless to endeavor to bring 
together here in any adequate degree these 
remarkable passages. The sister of the 
hero, a good, kind, prosperous society 
woman, asks him with sincerity: ‘‘But do 
you believe it possible that a woman who 
has lived such a life can ever again be 
really elevated, morally reinstated, and 
restored to the nobility of womanhood?” 
She waits for a reply, imagining that that 
question is the one which also presses 
most on her brother’s mind, while he is 
thus determined to sacrifice all for his 
former victim. His reply embodies a 
thought which rarely occurs to the best of 
men: ‘*That is not the question which I 
have to answer. The question which I 











have to answer is: Is there hope for me? 
Can | be rehabilitated, -morally restored, 
and elevated to the true dignity of man- 
hood?” 





THE ARMY NURSE BILL. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A letter in the JouRNAL of March 19 
criticises the Army Nurse Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, as follows: 


1. H. R. Bill, 6,879, ‘*To provide for the 
employment of women nurses in military 
hospitals of the army,’ is incorrect, as 
the employment of nurses has been pro- 
vided for by Congress since April, 1898, 
and large numbers are still employed in 
military hospitals. A bill forthe purpose 
specified is, therefore, wholly unnecessary. 


The provision referred to does not cover 
the ground of the bill now before Con- 
gress. The present Surgeon-General or 
his successors could cease to employ 
female nurses in Army hospitals, unless 
mandatory legislation is enacted. 


2. The Army Nurse Corps, which has 
been in existence since May, 1898, is now 
thoroughly organized, and running to the 
satisfaction of all conce:ned. This is 
entirely ignored in the bill, and it is im- 
plied in the fourth and other sections that 
this body, with rules evolved as the re- 
sult of experience, is to be superseded by 
anew organization, which must necessa- 
rily be less satisfactory. 

3. The provisions in Section 3 are al- 
inost identical with those obtaining at 
the present time, and do not improve the 
status of the nurses in any way whatso- 
ever. Some of the nurses, who have been 
or who still are in the service, and have 
proved themselves fitted for the work, are 
graduates from schools which would be 
excluded under the limitation in Section 3. 

The third objection seems to answer 
the second. Surely, if the provisions in 
the new bill are almost identical with 
those obtaining at the present time, “the 
rules evolved as the result of experience’’ 
are not to be superseded by a new organ- 
ization. 

4. The wording of Section 1 is so am- 
biguous as to be open to various interpreta- 
tions; but, judging from an expression in 
the circular issued by the framers of the 
the bill, it appears to be intended that 
nurses should be employed only in ‘‘gen- 
eral and post hospitals of fifty beds and 
upward,’”’ Before the Spanish War there 
was but one such hospital in the Army, 
that at Hot Springs, Ark., where the 
cases treated are not such as to make the 
services of women nurses desirable. Ina 
year’s time, or in a few years, therefore, 
the effect of the bill would be practically 
to exclude women from the Army (ex- 
cepting, of course, the Superintendent of 
women nurses with her $2,000 salary). In 
view of these facts, the argument of the 
framers of the bill that nurses should be 
employed regardless of the ‘views of any 
individu] officer’’ becomes an absurdity, as 
no Official would have authority to employ 
them. 

5. Hospital ships, transports, and field 
hospitals often require the services of 
nurses, which would apparently be pre- 
vented by this bill. The same is true of 
hospitals of less than fifty beds in time of 
epidemic. Several post hospitals of less 
than that size are supplied with from two 
to four nurses at the present time. This 
bill would also prevent the use of nurses 
as the teachers of hospital corps men, 
which is one of the most useful duties to 
which they can be assigned. The training 
schools for hospital corps men at Wash- 
ington and San Francisco would espe- 
cially suffer from the loss of their women 
instructors, who have been most success- 
ful in their work. 

6. The bill, in rendering void the pres- 
ent organization of the Army Nurse 
Corps, would exclude the large body of 
reserve nurses now attached to that body, 
though receiving no pay. This is com- 
posed of women who have served honora- 
bly for four months and over, and is @ 
most desirable feature of the present or- 
ganization. Instead of reserve nurses, 
Section 5 practically states that this Gov- 
ernment is unable to nurse its own 
soldiers and would find itself, in time of 
war, obliged to call upon societies and 
associations for assistance. Under the 
present organization such a lamentable 
defect in the Medical Department would 
not exist. 

Paragraphs of 4, 5, and 6 refer to the first 
section of the bill, which has lately been 
altered to read as follows: ‘Beit enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that this Act shall 
take effect July 1, nineteen hundred, after 
which date women nurses shall be em- 
ployed in the army hospitals in such 
number as the Secretary of War shall 
deem necessary for the care of the sick 
and wounded in such hospitals, and the 
nurses so employed shall constitute a 
permanent women’s nursing service of 
the medical department of the Army, 
and shall be governed by such rules 
and regulations as the Surgeon-General, 
with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, may prescribe.’’ There is nothing 
in the entire bill to prevent the Surgeon- 
General from assigning women to teach 
hospital corps men. The bill requires 
that women should be employed in the 
Army hospitals. It leaves the details of 
their work to the Surgeon-General. 

The question of the organization or 
status of a body of reserve nurses does not 
seem to require the attention of Congress, 
from the very fact that such nurses re- 
ceive no pay. There is nothing in the bill 
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to prevent the Surgeon-General’s keeping 
on file the name, address, and record of 
every nurse employed during the late war 
with Spain, or even of every one of the 
30,000 nurses in the country, should he be 
so inclined. The provision in tbe bill to 
the effect, Section 4, ‘that nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to prevent or to 
limit the power of the Secretary of War 
in time of war or of national disaster to 
avail himself of duly qualitied Red Cross 
nurses (termed ‘sisters’), or of nurses of 
other worthy societies or associations: 
provided, that nurses who are not such 
graduates of general hospital training 
schools may be employed under this Act 
to nurse yellow-fever patients,’’ applies as 
much to the association of veterans or of 
reserve nurses as it does to the Red Cross 
Sisters, or any other body of women en- 
gaged in nursing. 

7. The bill is not supported by the Medi- 
cal Department, or by the army nurses, 
or by the nursing profession in general. 
It was framed by a committee of ladies 
knowing nothing of the subject and hav- 
ing no Army connections, and is in the 
interests of a small clique of trained 
nurses who desire to secure control of 
the Army appointments. Section 2, 
which they regard as the one essential 
feature of the bill, is framed for this pur- 
pose. The ‘‘committee’’ is known to 
have prepared rules which they expect to 
have ewforced (and it is currently re- 
ported that they will demand the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Hunter Robb, a Canadian, 
who is the chief promoter of the bill). 

The bill is approved by the Surgeon- 
General in a letter to the Hon. Secretary 
of War inthe following language: ‘‘The 
bill as modified has my entire approval. 
But, as a matter of policy, I doubt 
whether is it advisable to submit it to 
Congress at the present time.’’ (The 
modifications suggested by the Surgeon- 
General have all been accepted by the 
Committee and incorporated in the Bill.) 

Theclosing paragraph of this letter, how- 
ever, states that the Surgeon General wish- 
es no legislation ‘‘at the present time.’’ 
In other words, he wishes the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army to 
have power to cease to employ female 
nurses whenever he shall choose to do so, 

The fact that this bill does not appear 
to have the support of the Medical De- 
partment or the Army nurses may be 
traced to the fact that the committee 
who prepared the bill would not stoop to 
solicit the interest of an Army doctor or 
Army nurse, since it would bea breach of 
decorum, if not a more serious mis- 
demeanor, for any one in a department to 
support legislation which is not directly 
supported by the Chief of that depart- 
ment, 

The committee of ladies whose names 
are at the head of the bill can be analyzed 
as follows: 

Professional Trained Nurses: 8. 

Mis M. A. Nutting, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss G. M. Nevins, Sup’t of Nurses, 
Garfield Mem’! Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. 

Chief of Nurses, Montauk during war. 

Mrs. L. W. Quintard, Directress of 
Nurses, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 
me ¥e 

Miss Linda Richards, State Hospital for 
Insane, Taunton, Mass. 

Miss Irene Sutliffe, Directress of 
Nurses, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 

Miss Ellen M. Wood, Graduate of Johns 
Hopkins Training School, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Hunter Robb, Pres. Associated 
Alumne of Trained Nurses. 
Supt. of Nurses, Sombry Hospital, 


Chickamauga, during war. 

Miss Maxwell, Supt. of Nurses, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, N. Y. 

Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, 
City. 

Mrs. W. N. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Amos G. Draper, 
D. C. 

Officers of the D. A. R. supplying Sur- 
geon-General with Trained Nurses during 
the war: 

Miss Mary E. Wadley, New York City. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, New York City. 

Miss L. D. Gill, Northampton, Mass. 

Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, New York 
City. 

Mrs. W. H. Osborn, New York City. 

It would be difficult to find a number 
of women of whom it is less true to say: 
“It was framed by a committee of ladies 
knowing nothing of the subject and hav- 
ing no Army connections.” 

Further, in speaking of Mrs. Robb, Mrs. 
Rose has selected a woman whose ap- 
pointment would be eminently fitting. A 
graduate of Bellevue, the first superin- 
tendent of trained nurses at the Johns 
Hopkins, her position in her profession 
has been further marked by her election 
to the office of president of the Alumnz 
of Trained Nurses, an association num- 
bering 3,000 nurses. Unfortunately, Mrs. 
Robb has ceased to practise the profes 
sion of nursing or of hospital superin- 
tendence since her marriage with a prac- 


New York 


Washington, 





tising physician, who lives in St. Louis, 
and she is therefore not a possible can- 
didate. The committee in New York 
have repeatedly stated that they have no 
candidate for the position of Superin- 
tendent of Army Nurses, 

8. The ultimate object desired by the 
promoters of the bill is limitation of ap- 
pointments to large general hospitals, and 
in particular to those few which belong to 
the nurses’ organization of which Mrs. 
Robb is president (the Associated Alum- 
pe). Said Association includes about 25 


training schools out of some 4,000 existing 


in the United States. It has been the 
policy of the Surgeon General and the 
officer now in charge of the Army Nurse 
Corps (who is a woman physician) to 
make appointments from all good schools 
and from all parts of the country, and 
this policy has worked to excellent ad- 
vantage in Army hospitals. 

Why the ultimate object, and why the 
limitation of appointments to large gen- 
eral hospitals? Does the writer mean 
that nurses should be selected only from 
general hospitals? This is certainly true. 
It is impossible to see how a nurse who has 
graduated from a small special hospital is 
fitted for Army work. The special hos- 
pitals are designed to treat groups of 
diseases, women’s, children’s, pulmonary, 
nervous, etc., etc., while the courseina 
general hospital fits a nurse for the care 
of patients of all kinds. The ultimate 
object desired by the promoters of this 
bill has been stated by them as follows:— 

‘It is neither just nor economical to 
compel sick or wounded soldiers to under- 
go needless hardships, suffering, or risk 
of life. Yet such evils must frequently 
result unless military hospitals are made 
equal in all essentials to the civil hos 
pitals of the best grade. One of these 
essentials, as the Spanish American War 
has emphasized, is the providing of an 
organized body of trained nurses. This 
provision for the Army should not again 
be deferred until the emergency actually 
occurs; nor should it be left to private 
patriotism and charity; nor should it de- 
pend on the views and actions of any 
individual official. It should have the 
sanction and permanence of law. 

“To this end a bill has been prepared 
for the establishment of a nursing service 
in the United States Army, which has 
been introduced at the present session of 
Congress,”’ etc. etc. 

MARGARET LIVINGSTON CHANLER, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 


STANFORD. 

Mrs. Mary J. Furman, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has bequeathed her estate, valued 
a‘ from $200,000 to $250,000, to Stanford 
University. 

SMITH. 

Smith College will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
college next October. At the annual lunch- 
eon of the Smith College Alumnz Asso- 
ciation of New York City last week, Prof. 
H. M. Tyler spoke on ‘fA Sojourn in 
Greece’; Ernest Seton- Thompson, on 
‘‘Messages from Wild Animals’’; Miss 
Julia H. Caverno, on ‘Democracy at 
Smith”; Rev. Dr. E. H. Bradford, on 
‘‘Neglected Wonders,” and Miss Josephine 
Daskam on ‘‘The College Girl in Fact and 
Fiction.”’ 

ROANOKE. 

The Roanoke Collegian protests against 
the ‘‘war taxes” now levied on charitable 
bequests. Roanoke has just had to give 
up in this manner 15 per cent. of a legacy 
of $30,000. That is to say, $4,500 is ab- 
stracted from teaching to pay for carrying 


on war. 
OBERLIN. 


Dr. Alice H. Luce, of Wellesley, has 
been chosen dean of the women’s depart- 
ment at Oberlin, to succeed Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston, for thirty years the honored 
head of that department. Dr. Luce is a 
graduate of Wellesley, class of 83. After 
two years of high school teaching she 
was called to the Girls’ Latin School, Bos- 
ton, where for eight years she taught Eng- 
lish and mathematics under Principal 
Tetlow. From 1893 to 1895 she studied 
philosophy and English philology and 
literature at the University of Leipsic. 
During 1895 and 1896 she studied at the 
University of Heidelberg, and in 1899 she 
received from it the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, magna cum laude, being 
the first American woman to do so. After 
teaching English one year in Smith Col- 
lege she accepted the position she has 
since held at Wellesley, as instructor in 
English literature. Among those who 
strongly recommended Dr. Luce for the 
deanship of Oberlin are Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Principal Tetlow, President 
Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley, and Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant. To the duties of 
dean, if she accepts this position, Dr. 
Luce will add work in the department of 
English. She has had under recent con- 
sideration a call to Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and to a prominent young women’s 
school in New York City. Dr. Luce has 
good health and an attractive personality, 
and is a pleasant speaker. 

WELLESLEY. 
The new Whitin Observatory, the latest 








addition to Wellesley College, is finished 
with the exception of some trifling details, 
and classes are already at work with the 
instruments, Miss Sarah F. Whiting, pro- 
fessor of physics, being in charge. The 
observatory is a long, low building, finely 
situated. Over the main entrance is 


“Whitin Observatory’’ in gold letters, and | 
the college seal is cut above the inscrip- | 


tion. In the west wing is the transit 
room, where a three-inch universal prism 
transit will be placed. 
room is finished in terra cotta; on the 
north side, carved in white marble, is the 
inscription, “Night unto night showeth 
knowledge.’’ The telescope, a thoroughly 
equipped twelve-inch instrument from 
the shops of Clark & Sons, is already in 
place, and can be perfectly adjusted to 
any part of the heavens. A spectroscope, 
for use in the observation of solar pro- 
tuberances, and a star spectroscope, will 


be added, also a micrometer and a pho- | 


tometer, The east wing contains a 
room especially adapted for the study of 
physical astronomy, and a large library. 
In the first room, which can be made 
totally dark, is a Rowland concave grat- 
ing spectroscope, with accompanying 
heliostat, from the shops of Brashear, used 
in the study of the sun’s light, and also 
apparatus for studying artificial lights. 
Iu the library are a Draper animoscope 
and anemometer for measuring the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind, with various 
smaller pieces of apparatus for testing 
levels and the eccentricity of pivots. 
Another gift to Wellesley is a sun dial, 


an exact copy of an old English one, pre- | 


sented to Prof, Whiting by Harriet Cox, 
of Edinburgh. 





=—-—- 


BANQUET TO HON. J. L. BATES. 


The ‘Republican Women Voters” of | 


Boston gave a banquet, April 13, in honor 


of Lieutenant-Governor Bates, at the Ho. | 


tel Vendome. Among the other guests 
present to meet Mr. Bates were Hon. J. J. 


Myers, speaker of the House of Represent- | 
atives, Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, former | 


president of the Mass. W. C. T. U., and 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
State Board of Education. Mrs. George 
F. Lowell, of Ashmont, presided. An ad- 
dress of welcome by the president, Mrs. 
Edwin 5. 
Frank L, Young. 


brilliant gathering. After interesting ad- 


dresses on the public schools by Mrs. Fes- | 


senden, Speaker Myers, and Secretary 
Hill, Hon, John L. Bates said: 


All through this evening I have been 
learning important facts concerning the 
Boston schools, and am grateful for all 
the kindnesses that have been showered 
upon me. Mrs. Fessenden deserves our 
regard and respect as a noble type of New 
England womanhood. When compelled 
to decline the first invitation of this club, 
I was told that the date should be changed 
to meet my epgagements, and so it was 
again demonstrated that ‘‘where & woman 
wills, she wills, and there’s an end on't.”’ 
I had been told that I was to be ‘‘boomed,”’ 
but nothing very serious has taken place. 
As lam not a candidate for any office, a 
boom in my case is unnecessary, but if, at 
the expiration of my term, the people of 
Massachusetts should desire my reélec- 
tion, I certainly should comply with their 
wishes. We have had a good time, and 
shall all remember this meeting with 
pleasure. It is sometimes said that the 
womeu lack interest in the public schools, 
but I am sure that enemies of the schools 
have had little chance to injure them, 
since 1879, when women took a firm stand 
in their management. There is no reason 
why women should not be actively inter- 
ested in the schools and in all questions 
pertaining to the public welfare; no rea- 
son why they should not champion the 
cause of the ‘‘Grand Old Party,” to which 
you and I belong. We are too apt to for- 
get the interest taken and the part per- 
formed in the past by women in all re- 
forms that have made for the betterment 
of our State and country. The women 
have sacrificed for this land as much as 
the men. They have made great advances 
in art, literature, and education. Ere long 
all will recognize the fact that women 
should have an equal voice with men in 
the promotion of good government and 
the public welfare. 

A volunteer women’s orchestra, com- 
posed of Misses E. A. Marble, V. M. 
Dunn, Mary J. Tracy, and Edwina M. 
Wheeler, added greatly to the pleasure of 
the evening. 





EDUCATION BY INHERITANCE. 

In the North Carolina campaign, just 
opened by the State Democratic Conven- 
tion at Raleigh, the leading issue will be 
a proposed constitutional amendment, 
carefully framed to exclude from suffrage 
illiterate negroes without excluding illit- 
erate white men. Chairman Simmons, in 
his speech to the Raleigh Convention, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘By the eternal God! any white 
man shall vote.’”” The Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, Charles B. Ayrcock, in 
tis speech of acceptance, put the princi- 
ple in this clear style: 

It (the amendment) requires of the ne- 
gro the qualification by education because 
he has it not by inheritance, and demands 
of the white man only that he possess it 
by inheritance. It boldly recognizes the 


The equatorial | 


Wheeler, was read by Mrs. | 
There wae a large and | 


| claim of the hereditary fitness of the 
whites. 





The Northern and Western papers are 
| ridiculing the idea of education by in- 
| heritance; yet this argument has been 
seriously advanced by Dr. Felix Adler, of 
New York, asa reason why suffrage should 
be given to men and refused to women. 
He holds that men inherit all the 
| political experience and capacity of their 
fathers, and women all the political inex- 
perience and incapacity of their mothers, 
But it is a well-known fact that a man 
possessing any kind of ability is quite as 
likely to transmit it to his daughter as to 
| his son. Indeed, there is a popular belief 
'that daughters are more apt to take 
after their fathers, and sons after their 
mothers. A great man is generally 
the son of a somewhat unusually 
bright mother, while the sons of the most 
distinguished statesmen have seldom 
shown any marked political ability. This 
| plea of inherited capacity for politics is 
especially inconsistent coming from a Jew. 
Dr. Adler’s ancestors were subjected for 
centuries to political disabilities even 
more severe than those of women; yet he 


to vote. Meanwhile Miss Helen Morris 
Lewis and other North Carolina women 
are pointing out that an educated majority 
could be secured easily and constitution- 
ally by granting suffrage to women with 
an educational qualification, this qualifica- 
tion to apply impartially to white women 
and black. 





-_-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MAXWELL took place from the residence on 

Rose Hill, Columbus, Ga, The pall-bear- 
| ers were Messrs. Jake Joseph, L. C. Jones, 
| J. J. Slade, J. S. Allums, Lindsay Neill, 
Henry Hunter, H. R. Goetchius, and T. J. 
| Chappell. 

The services were conducted by Rev. 
W. H. Smith, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, He said in part: 


Could these assembled friends hear what 
she would speak, we believe that her say- 
ing to each would be this: Let thy life be 
thy prayer. ‘He prayeth best who loveth 
best all things, both great and small.” 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 

More than all else, she loved truth, and 
fearlessly followed wherever truth led. 
Of a brave one it has been said, **He dared 
to lead where others dared to follow.” 
This woman’s bravery dared to lead where 
others dared not follow. There is a verac 
ity of thought as binding, morally, as the 
veracity of speech. She dared to be true 
to her thought. She dared to own to her- 
self and to others her thoughts as truly as 
she owned her words. 

But a few weeks gone she dwelt upon 
our helplessness to relieve, on this plane 
of existence, the human and animal suffer- 
ing on every band, and, with no thought 
of death in her mind, with no depression 
of spirit, but in the fullness of health and 
hope, with so much to live for, she ex 
pressed, in the calmest philosophizing, 
her longing to be off of the material plane 
and on the spiritual plane, from which, 
with clearer vision and nobler powers, we 
may better see and serve the needs of 
others. And now, from her higher van- 
tage ground, with her larger knowledge, 
we feel that she will still serve and bless 
all who are able to take what she is able 
to give. 

Mrs. Maxwell died of pneumonia after a 
brief illness. The Columbus Ledyer says 
of her: 

Mrs. Maxwell was a most lovable and 
charming lady, an ornament and an honor 
to Columbus. She was held in the high- 
est esteem by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, and was universally ad- 
mired for her many fine qualities of heart 
and mind. She was formerly Miss Claudia 
Hope Howard, the daughter of Mrs. Ann 
J. Howard, who survives her. Mrs, Max- 
well was born thirty-nine years ago on the 
Howard plantation in Alabama. Whena 
young girl she removed to this city with 
her family, and has practicaily resided 
here since. Besides ber mother, she is 
survived by her husband, Mr. John Max- 
well, and two children, a little girl about 
four years old, and a little boy about two. 
She also leaves three brothers, Messrs. R. 
|M., C. C., and Richard Howard, and 
seven sisters, Mrs. M. E. Joseph, of New 
York, Mrs. Emma Bickerstaff, of Seale, 
Ala., Miss Ruth Howard, Mrs. Julia Gate- 
wood, Miss Alice Howard, Miss Miriam 
Howard, and Miss Augusta Howard, be- 
sides a large number of relatives and 
friends, who will sadly mourn her loss. 

The death of Mrs. Maxwell is the first 
which has occurred in the Howard family 
in sixteen years, and is a mostsad blow to 
that devoted family. They have the sin- 
cere sympathy of their many friends in 
their bereavement, 





oe -—__—_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Kruger is reported as saying in an 
interview that she had had in the field 
thirty-three grandsons, four sons, six 
sons-in-law, and numerous other relatives. 
Several have been killed. 

Mrs. Dewey began life as a Presbyterian. 
Then she became a Theosophist, and, later, 
a Roman Catholic. Now she is said to be 
investigating the delights of the Episcopal 
Church, with a view to joining that. 

Mrs. Duncan McLaren of Edinburgh, 
editor of the Zenana Quarterly, is attend- 





considers himself, and is, quite competent , 


The funeral of Mrs. CLAUDIA Howarp 











ing the Ecumenical Conference in New 
York. She will speak on ‘*The Responsi- 
bility of Women in Foreign Missionary 


| Work,”’ 


Five hundred ‘Little Mothers’ were 
presented with Easter hats last week in 
New York City by the Little Mothers’ Aid 
Association. Ice-cream, cake, songs, and 
recitations varied the entertainment. The 
‘Little Mothers’ ranged from fourteen 
years old to three, 


A hearing has just been given before 
Gov. Roosevelt on the ‘Compromise 
School Bill.”’ It raises the salaries of all 
teachers in the public schools of New 
York City, and attaches to salaries of the 
several classes an equal annual increase 
of not less than $40 a year fora female 
teacher, and not less than $105 a year for 
a male teacher. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 ands P. M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, April 23. 


QUO VADIS. 


PRICES: 
( Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 


Prices: | Mativees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





mig Overcoa 


Our Spring Overcoats 
are now ready. 


Prices $15 to $35 
Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
withvout charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





We have received our Spring 
Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 


SHORTHAND crstreschool, Corning, ¥-¥ 
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A BUGLE-CRY. 





BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





Go, be a dauntless voice, a bugle-cry 

In darkening battle when the winds are 
high— 

A clear, sane cry wherein the God is heard 

To speak to men the one redeeming word! 





=—-- 


SUCCESS. 


BY MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ. 





Wilt thou succeed? Some cross the heights 
And leive red footprints on the snow. 
Count well the cost of Alpine lights, 
Or dream where valley lilies grow. 
The pelican will feed her own, 
Though earth and sea refuse their part, 
And he who is with heroes known, 
Must give the world his living heart. 
The One who conquered death with love, 
Alone the ruddy wine-press trod, 
But thou canst reach the goal above, 
In close companionship with God. 
—New Voice. 








~ -—-- 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 





BY MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN. 





Fair arbutus, thou wakest ere the spring, 
And gently callest to each growing thing: 
“Come forth, make glad and beautiful the 
world, 
Come, with thy leafy banners all unfurled ; 
Thy blossoms open to the sun and dew, 
Come, join Creation’s anthem, ever new!” 
In shady forests fragrani with the pine, 
Through matted boughs the sunbeams 
faintly shine, 
And many a singing streamlet winds away 
*Neath giant limbs o’erclad with lichens 
gray. 
Come, buds and blossoms, from your slum- 
bers wake, 
Fair arbutus hath risen for your sake. 
In perfumed robe how sweet she doth ap- 
pear, 
Beloved harbinger of Beauty's year! 
—=—<o 


COWSLIPS. 





BY SUSAN HARTLEY SWETT. 





When mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 

And catkins o'er the willows steal, 
All dressed in silvery satins, 

Before the soldier-reeds unbind 

Their swords to tilt against the wind; 


Before the grass begins to toss, 
Its pretty fancies trilling, 
Or buttercups find yellow fioss 
Enough to make their frilling, 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 
Beneath dim April’s frowning clouds. 


Alone within the fields they bide; 
No lover that way lingers; 
The alders by the brooklet’s side 
Reach down their long brown fingers ; 
One lonely robin on the wing, 
Is calling plaintively for spring. 


But still, as brave and glad are they 
As any summer beauty ; 
They ask no rosy holiday; 
They s nile, for that’s their duty. 
And all the meadow’s gladness lies 
Withia their brave and shining eyes. 


They promise days in one bright wreath 
Of bloom and sunbeams airy ; 

The sweetness of their fresh young breath 
They give the showers to carry 

To lonely homesteads, near and far, 

Where hearts that long for springtime are. 

As if ‘twere dew, the raindrops wet 
They take with cheery lightness. 

None praise them; but, with fair pride yet, 
They wear their homely brightness. 

For truest courage has its birth 

Within an inward sense of worth. 


—_—- 


OVER TO LINDY’S. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWORTH CLOUD, 


‘There’s curiosity, mostly called in- 
terest,’ said Mrs. Marrow, “but I've 
noticed that curiosity asks questions and 
dves nothing, while interest does things 
and asks no questions. I once thought 
that Lindy Shivvers was real curious, She 


lived next to us in the old Shivvers’ place, 
and took care of little Maggie, ber dead 
sister Annie’s child, until Annie’s hus- 


band married again and took little Mag- 
gie to the city to live. Our place was 
small and near to Monahawk Wharf—for 
Samuel, being a seafaring man, liked 
things snug, with plenty of room beyond 
for the eyes. Well, vie day I was plaui- 
ing some tomato vines in my little patch, 
and Lindy Shivvers came to the fence. 
She mostly talked as if she was afraid to 
hear herself speak. 

***Why, Mis’ Marrow, you’re planting 
tomatoes, aren’t you?’ she said. 

** ‘Seems so,’ said I. 

**T'll have a plenty tosend you, but it’s 
nicer to have your own, isn’t it?’ said 
Lindy. 

***T haven't got ’em yet’, said I. 

** ‘There's two of you, so I guess you 
can eat’em all,’ she said, with her head 
to one side. 

‘**T guess we can eat all that’s here,’ 
said I. 

‘* ‘And pickle the rest,’ said Lindy. 

** +T won’t get my jars out till the toma- 
toes begin to come,’ said I. ‘Lindy Shiv- 
vers, it’s a pity that you had to give little 
Maggie up. You need responsibility.’ 


But she turned around and wentin the 
house without a word. I went up to the 
step where Samuel sat smoking, and said: 
‘It puts me out of patience the way Lindy 
Shivvers goes on about little Maggie. A 
body can’t feel that way about anybody 
else’s child. ’Tisn’t nature’—for we had 
lost our one. 

‘***Well, ’m, borrowin’s a dangerous 
thing,’ said Samuel, ‘especially borrowin’ 
of people or boats. I borrowed the Sally 
Pate once from old Cap’n Peters, and I 
clean forgot she wa’n’t mine! I set store 
by the Sally Pate. Yes’m, a body better 
have somethin’ of their own or go with- 
out. Tuat's my sightin’ of it.’ 

***] don’t know about that,’ said I—I 
was real young then, and there certainly 
was aheap I didn’t know—‘but I’m tired 
of Lindy Shivvers’s curiosity. She ought 
to sell that big place and live sociable and 
sensible.’ 

‘**]’ ve heard tell there’s a heapof comfort 
just havin’ your own things,’ said Samuel; 
‘people’s like boats. If they’re queer 
there’s mostly somethin’ to make ’em so. 
I guess old Nathan Shivvers was enough 
to take the wind out of Lindy’s sails in 
his time.’ Old Nathan was Lindy’s father, 
and ahard man. ‘Lindy Shivvers used to 
be the bashfullest one around; worse than 
anybody except Timothy Callow. He’s 
the beatenest.’ I knew that Samuel 
mostly stood up for women, though, and 
I took little notice. 

“The next day there came Lindy’s vice 
again, while | was watering my vines: 

‘*‘Oh, Mis’ Marrow, you're watering 
your plants, aren’t you?’ 

** ‘Looks so,’ said I. 

** ‘Do you think they'll grow, Mis’ Mar- 
row?’ 

** +] don’t see how they can well help 
themselves with their roots in the earth,’ 
said I. 

***I’'d rather bave only a few of my own 
than heaps anybody gave me,’ said Lindy. 
With that I put my trowel down and stood 
up. ‘See here, Lindy Shivvers,’ said I, 
‘if my garden is only a patch, it is big 
enough for two, and yours isa heap too 
big fur one, so there!’ Lindy looked kind 
of scared at me, then threw her hands up 
to her face and ran home. 

‘All that evening I kept telling myself 
that it served her right for being so curi- 
ous; but when the lamps were lighted, I 
looked over to Lindy’s, and it seemed so 
big and dark over there for one woman, 
and a real small one, that I threw a shawl 
over my head and weut across. As I 
passed her kitchen window I saw her sit- 
ting under the lamp sewing. There was 
a big basket beside her, and she leaned 
over patting it, almost as if she was talk- 
ing toit. When she came to the door, I 
held my hand out, for she looked fright- 
ened, and I said: 

***I’ve come across to say that I spoke 
too hasty, Lindy, and I’m sorry.’ 

‘“**And I want you to believe that I 
never thought of your garden being 
smaller, Mis’ Marrow,’ said she; ‘I couldn't, 
for I do so love little things. Mine are all 
so big. I got lonely, and just thought to 
talk to you to be sociable.’ 

***Then don’t give it another thought,’ 
said I, sitting beside the table, and she 
sat too, and | began to talk easy like 
about her work. But she got red and 
pushed the basket under the table with 
her foot. Then it rolled over and every- 
thing fell out—pieces of white linen, fine 
and pretty, and a little skirt, and under- 
neath a great, big, baby doll. Tne thing 
gave me a turn, it was so natural. 

‘** ‘Dressing a doll for Maggie?’ said I. 

‘* ‘No’m; Maggie’s got plenty of dolls, 
now.’ She sat up as if she expected a 
pistol shot. ‘No, Mis’ Marrow, this one’s 
mine,’ 

** ‘Yours?’ said I. 

***Yes’m. It don’t hurt anybody, Mis’ 
Marrow, and a body must have some- 
thing.’ 

‘I suppose truth is like a lantern; if we 
don’t carry one on a dark night, we want 
to go in the dark, that’s all. It didn’t 
take me a minute to see all I'd been blind- 
ing myself to; all of Lindy Shivvers’s 
starved life. I remembered all I'd heard 
about old Nathan Shivvers’s cruelty to 
his daughters, and how Lindy had nobody 
alter littie Maggie went away, and how she 
had been sort of left out by people think- 
ing her offish and queer; and I just said 
helplessly, ‘Oh, you poor thing, you poor 
thing! Lindy looked at me; then she 
slipped down into my arms, sobbing. By 
and by she told me pretty nearly every- 
thing, and I guessed the rest—all the 
loneliness and the fear of people, and how 
she got desperate grieving for little Mag- 
gie, and got the doll to dress that she 
might have something to think about. I 
didn’t tell her to go to work for a poor 
child, for I remembered that when mine 
died there wasn't alive child in the world 
could have filled the place. So that day 
she came out to try and talk to me, and I 
had misunderstood her, and had spoken 
so sharp to her that she got to thinking 
she didn’t want to live any longer; and all 
the evening she was wondering if it would 
be a sin—if it would be a sin—Lindy 











sobbed, and I turned cold thinking what 
might happen through our blindness of 
heart, which is worse than blindness of 
eyes. Well, after a while, when she had 
gotten quiet, and was sitting holding my 
hand, and I wondering what to do with 
her, there came a rap at the door, and in 
walked Samuel. ° 

‘Now, I’ve always said that Samuel 
Marrow was a wonderful man, being such 
a good hand at not seeing what he had no 
call to see. I don’t know how long he’d 
been outside the window, but you’d have 
thought it an evening party to have heard 
him. 

***Good evening, Miss Lindy; fine grow- 
in’ weather,’ he says. ‘Not that you need 
it, Miss Lindy, being a pretty size for a 
woman. I stepped across because it 
looked so sociable, and to ask for a piece 
of your cheese, It’s the best in town,’ 
says Samuel, slapping his knee, as he sat 
down; ‘yes’m, the best.’ You never would 
have thought he had plenty of cheese at 
home. Lindy flew around after knives 
and plates, and Samuel cut his cheese and 
talked on. ‘My, my! There! lintended 
to stop in and see how Timothy Callow’s 
coming on. His mother’s just died, and 
he’s been sick. There’s always been just 
the two, you know. My, my, what will 
Timothy do? He’s the sort that must 
have a mother around; he’s like a boy. 
Well, well!’ Samuel thought it over and 
looked at his cheese. ‘I guess Timothy 
will just turn in and die there by himself, 
one o’ these nights.’ I had to listen, for 
I hadn't heard of Timothy Callow being 
at the point of death. 

***It seems dreadful for him to be alone, 
and sick, and in trouble, too,’ said Lindy, 
pitifully; ‘and only a boy, too. Can’t 
anybody help him, Captain?’ 

***Well, now, he’s somethin’ more'n a 
boy, Miss Lindy,’ said Samuel. I remem- 
bered that Timothy was just one year 
younger than Samuel Marrow, but Samuel 
had lighted his pipe and had caught my 
eye over the bowl. ‘Yes'm, somethin’ 
more; but he’s the easy sort; content with 
his books and his telescope and his 
mother. It’s bad, bad. Timothy can’t 
stay alone, not tiil he gets strong again. 
If you had to let your rooms out, Miss 
Lindy, I'd ask you to take him for a mat- 
ter of a few weeks, until he gets all right. 
But I s’pose he must go down to Granny 
Bloom’s.’ 

‘*-Oh, Cap’n, no!’ said Lindy, getting 
red and clasping her hands; ‘he musn’t 
go down there.’ Granny Bloom had two 
little, smoky rooms that Timothy wouldn’t 
have looked at. ‘I was thinking,’ said 
Lindy, ‘that maybe I can take him, any- 
how—if it would help him—he being sick, 
and so young, too— 

‘* *My!’ shouted Samuel, catching the 
lamp up; ‘what a head that little woman’s 
got! Me worryin’ about Timothy Callow, 
and she sittin’ there figurin’ it all out! 
Come on, Miss Lindy, show us the room. 
Mother, Timothy Callow’s in luck this 
voyage, sure!’ 

‘*He didn’t give Lindy time to wink, be- 
fore she was showing us her best bed 
room, looking as pleased and bright as a 
child, while Samuel talked about her 
grand idea, and what a fine head she had 
for managing. Lindy got so interested 
that she looked made over, and when we 
left her she was planning what she'd give 
Timothy Callow to eat; for Samuel ar- 
ranged to see Timothy in the morning, 
and help him move. That night I said: 
‘Lindy’s going to be real set back to-mor- 
row, when Timothy arrives with his books 
and his telescope, and as old as you are. 
I don’t see what you mean, anyhow!’ 

‘* *Hfe used to be a boy all right,’ said 
Samuel, ‘I'm not to blame for his growin’ 
up.’ 

“The upshot was that the next evening 
here came Lindy flying across just before 
supper-time. Her cheeks were pink, and 
she was breathless. 

‘**He’s come, and, Mis’ Marrow, he 
isn’t a boy at all! 1 theught the Cap'n 
meant he was. And he’s got books and 
books, and he’s real learned, and—and 
hadn’t you better come over to supper?’ 

‘* ‘No, indeed,’ said 1; ‘you just feed 
him up, Lindy; that’s the first thing a 
man wants.’ 

**And I won't have to talk much to 
him, will I, Mis’ Marrow?’ said she. 

‘“*The best way to converse with a 
learned man is to listen to his talk,’ said 
I. So she went back somewhat easier in 





her mind, and the next evening Samuel 
said: 

‘* ‘I stepped over to see how Timothy's 
coming on.’ 

“**Well?’ said I. 

‘**All right,’ said Samuel; ‘he’s talking 
about comets with two tails, and Lindy’s 
listenin’ with her eyes.’ 

“ ‘But Lindy isn’t Granny Bloom,’ said 
I; ‘what will people say to this?’ 

“*You ought to have thought of all 
that, old lady, when you sent Timothy 
Callow to board over to Lindy’s!’ said he. 
Now this was fairly outrageous, but for a 
month he bothered me about it, until I 
grew to thinking I had done it. In that 
month Lindy got to be a new creature. 
She was always busy and happy, for hav- 
ing somebody to see to was natural. I've 
known women to love and marry just be- 
cause it is natural for them to see after 
somebody—only they didn’t know it. One 
evening Timothy Callow came across. He 
had picked up a heap in the month, and 
said he had never been so comfortable in 
his life. 

‘**] guess you'll be sorry to leave Miss 
Lindy’s,’ said Samuel, beginning to smoke 
steady. I looked at him in surprise. 

‘I’m not considering leaving,’ said 
Timothy, stroking his beard, easy and 
comfortable. 

***] don’t blame you,’ said Samuel to 
his pipe; ‘the Lower Hotel is a poor place, 
and Granny Bloom’s the worst in town. 
But all good things must have an end—as 
the hymn says.’ 

‘**No, I'm not considering leaving, Cap- 
tain,’ said Timothy, looking way off like 
he was seeing stars. ‘I've got some new 
calculations to make, and Miss Lindy 
doesn’t mind having me around,’ 

‘**Not she!’ saysSamuel, ‘She's a born 
housekeeper. Yes, yes, it’s a pity Lindy 
never married, and it would be a pity for 
you to go, Timothy; still, as she ain’t 
married —though ’t would be better if she 
was; a lonely woman's like a boat with- 
out oars.’ Samuel smoked, and Timothy 
looked perplexed. 

‘*T haven't thought of going,’ he said; 
‘I’m fixed comfortable.’ Samuel caught 
my eye steady over his pipe, as if to say, 
‘I’m tacking this boat!’ and he says, blow- 
ing his smoke up: ‘Yes, ’t would be a 
pity, but I guess you’re right, Timothy, 
as you say; Lindy ain’t exactly Granny 
Bloom, and there ain’t any other boarders, 
I guess you're right, Timothy, of course!’ 

‘‘Timothy Callow looked real startled, 
He got up, and walked up and down, pull- 
ing his beard in a way he had, then he 
took his hat up. 

‘**T gee, Captain, I see!’ he says, and 
bolted out. 

‘**Well, Samuel Marrow, what do you 
mean by upsetting things just as they’re 
sel?’ said I, real put out. ‘Now you've 
gone and put notions in his head!’ 

‘**‘What did you expect when you would 
send Timothy to board over to Lindy’s?’ 
said he. 

“The very next morning here came 
Lindy looking as worried as her old self. 
She had on a blue print and a ruffled 
apron, and I thought how much younger 
and prettier she looked than she had be- 
fore. 

‘**Mr, Callow’s going,’ she said, and her 
lips trembled; ‘and he won’t say why. 
He’s been so much company, Mis’ Mar- 
row! I'll be all alone again when—when 





he goes. I thought maybe you could find 
out the reason,’ 

“I told her to ask Timothy to step | 
across that day, and see to the depth of a 
new well we were having dug. So that 
afternoon Timothy came over, and after 
he had looked at the well with Samuel, he | 
looked at his watch. 

**T must be going, for I’m moving,’ 
said he. 

‘**Moving! says Samuel; ‘why, what's | 
up over to Lindy’s?’ 

“ ‘Nothing, nothing at all, Captain,’ | 
says Timothy, turning his hat round and 
round; ‘I’ve only been thinking over what 
you said, and—and I've concluded you're 
right.’ 

***Eh?’ says Samuel, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and looking like a week- 
old lamb. 

‘**Why—er—about Miss Lindy not be- 
ing—married, Captain.’ 

‘**Married!’ says Samuel, staring, 
‘married!—I guess not! No’m, I guess 
Lindy Shivvers ain’t married’—he packed 
the tobacco in his pipe—‘I’m sorry for ye, 








Callow, if that’s the way o’ the wind! 
Lindy'll be no easy craft to land. But 
you brought it on yourself when you 
would go there to board, knowing her to 
be such a fine and interestin’ woman!’ 

“Timothy got red and pulled his beard, 
and I was fairly scandalized. 

***No, no, Captain!’ he says; ‘you're 
mistaken, I assure you! When I came 
here to board, I understood that Miss 
Lindy was—er— rather an elderly person, 
who would be a mother to me, as it were, 
I—I have no other intentions, whatever!’ 

“I looked at Samuel Marrow, and 
seemed to begin to see daylight. But he 
was deaf as a post, packing his pipe. 
“Twouldn’t hurt to ask her,’ he says to 
his pipe; ‘ask her, by all means, Timothy, 
if you can weather it when she says No— 
as I’m thinkin’ she will. By all means, 
ask her!’ 

“By this time Timothy was scarlet, and 
standing first on one foot and then on the 
other. 

‘**You’re wrong, Captain,’ he says, 
‘wrong, wrong! I—I haven’t any such 
intention, | assure you!’ Samuel held his 
pipe out and came near, speaking slow. 

***You mean to say that you’ve been 
triflin’ with Lindy Shivvers all this time, 
and meanin’ nothin,’ Timothy Callow? Is 
that it?’ 

‘**No, no, indeed, Captain!’ says poor 
Timothy, at his wit’s end. ‘I assure you.’ 

** *So that’s it,’ says Samuel, not listen- 
ing to a word. ‘You say you’re more 
comfortable than ever you were in your 
life, and you can’t stay and be comforta- 
ble without asking Lindy, and you're go- 
ing away without askin’ Lindy—why, then 
split my rafters, sir,’ roared Samuel, of a 
sudden—‘split my rafters, you’ve got no 
more sense, sir, than a ship in a whirlpool, 
sir!’ and he stuck his pipe in his mouth, 
and strutted off as if he was on deck in a 
gale. Pvor Timothy Callow looked struck 
dumb with sudden thought. 

‘**The — the Captain’s mistaken,’ he 
says, helplessly. 

‘**Now don't mind the Captain, don’t? 
said I, real mortified. 

** I’ve never looked out for myself in 
that way,’ says Timothy, looking at me. 

‘I fancied in what way he meant, and I 
said, ‘Mr. Callow, the best things must be 
tried for.’ With that he put his hat on, 
and went over to Lindy’s. That evening 
at sunset, I sat on the step where Samuel 
was smoking. A wagon had just carried 
off Timothy’s things from over to Lindy’s, 
and the place looked elosed and quiet. 

‘**T was real ashamed of you to-day,’ 
said I to Samuel, ‘all that talking didn’t 
do any good, and Timothy’s gone!’ Sam- 
uel narrowed his eyes towards where the 
water made a purple line along the shore, 
and smoked steady. ‘81e’s all alone again, 
poor Lindy,’ said I. A bird flew over the 
marshes, calling, and Samuel blew a curl 
of smoke up. ‘It’s a heap worse than it 
was before,’ said I, ‘and all for nothing. I 
don’t see why you couldn’t have let Tim- 
othy stay as long as he was comfortable, 
and go in his own time,’ The sky settled 
down into redness, and it grew twilighty, 
and Samuel smoked hard. Suddenly 
Lindy’s gate clicked, and she came across, 
She looked little and sweet, and I saw the 
lines begin to gather at the corners of 
Samuel’s eyes, like he was pleased at 
something, but he smoked steady. Lindy 
sat down beside me, and slipped her hand 
in mine, I thought she felt so bad she 
couldn’t speak. 

‘**Well, Timothy’s gone,’ said I, there 
being nothing else to say. She nodded, 
and looked out tu sea. She seemed taller 
and older, and held up her head. ‘I’m 
terrible sorry, Lindy,’ [ said. 

***T’'m not,’ said she, with a little laugh 
back of the words, and the lines got deep- 
er around Samuel's eyes. Then the gate 
clicked, and Timothy came up the walk. 
Lindy got upand met him, and they stood 
together before us in the twilight. ‘Good 
evening,’ says Samuel. ‘Come up!’ 

** ‘No, | just came over so we could tell 
you tugether,’ says Lindy. Then she 
looked up at Timothy. 

‘It’s wonderful,’ said Timothy, ‘but 
she’s going to let me come back for good, 
soon. I guess I'll have to thank you, 
Captain.’ e 

***Good luck to you!’ says Samuel, clap- 
ping his knee. ‘Thank me? No, sir! 
Thank the old lady here; I know nothin’ 
of such matters.’ 

“With that they both shook hands 
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And have new pure and bright blood. Then you will enjoy life. 
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gravely with me, who hadn't any more to 
do with it than the dead, and Lindy whis- 
pered, ‘I don’t see how he came to think 
of me, Mis’ Marrow, and he so learned, 
but he did.’ And Timothy was saying to 
Samuel, ‘It’s the best day’s work of my 
life, Captain! And be must have thought 
he did it all himself, for he looked as 
proud asif he’d discovered acomet. Then 
Lindy said they must go home, as it was 
growing late, and Timothy must not stay 
in the damp, so they thanked me again, 
and went over to Lindy’s together. Then 
I said: 

“*Well, Samuel Marrow! 
you are the beatenest!’ 

‘*He looked across to where they went 
through the twilight, and he folded his 
arms and says: 

‘**Yes’m, people’s like boats. Some 
crafts can’t be left to the wind. They’ve 
got to be steered. Old lady, you did the 
right thing when you sent Timothy Cal- 
low to board over to Lindy’s!”—New 
York Evening Post. 


AN INHERITANCE. 


Of all men 





“IT just can’t help it,” said Alice, im- 
patiently, “I get my high temper straight 
from grandfather, and my blues from 
mother’s side of the house. When a 
thing’s born in you in that way, what are 
you guing to do?” 

“‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Wharton, thought- 
fully, ‘‘I should say that you could do one 
of twothings, The first is to carry out your 
inherited tendencies, one by one, to their 
logical conclusions—to be just as angry 
and just as cross and depressed as you 
feel like being, because your grandfather's 
and your mother’s sides of the house had 
those faults before you.”’ 

Oh, I don’t exactly mean that!’’ cried 
Alice, rather startled. 

“Still, that is really what you might 
logically do; especially if, as you said, you 
couldn’t help doing it. The other way, 
though, I must confess, always seems to 
me the more reasonable one for a sane and 
responsible human being. That is, hav 
ing ascertained your ancestral traits—tlhe 
good as well as the bad—to go to work to 
shape out of them the character that you 
want. Of course, there will be some 
places rather hard to work into shape, but 
knowing your material, after all, gives 
you a great advantage.” 

“Grandfather’s temper an advantage!’ 
cried Alice. ‘I never looked at it in that 
light, Mrs. Wharton.” 

“Your grandfather was a man of strong 
will and great energy, I have always 
heard,” said Mrs. Wharton. ‘Those 
qualities often go with a high temper. 
Suppose you fix your mind uponshaping a 
strong character out of your inherited 
temper. It will take thought, and time, 
and prayer, but it can be done, as dozens 
of people will tell you who have ac 
complished it. Take your Cousin Will— 
with the same ancestral temper—and see 
what he has made out of it.’’ 

“Oh, but I never saw Cousin Will angry 
in my life,’’ said Alice. ‘*‘When he doesn’t 
like a thing, he just shuts his lips to- 
gether and keeps quiet. I’ve often noticed 
it.” 

“Yet your Cousin Will told me once,” 
said Mrs. Wharton, “that when he was a 
boy his temper was most ungovernable. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘I knew I had it, and that 
it was an inheritance, and I determined to 
to watch it. ‘Forewarned is forearmed,”’ 
you know, and I found itso. When I felt 
myself getting angry, I went off some- 
where alone and foughtit out—and every 
time told.. And when I once got it under 
control, I was surprised to find how much 
power I had gained. I have often been 
thankful to my grandfather since for the 
moral gunpowder, so to speak, that he 
left to me—now that it doesn’t explode any 
more, but drilis holes in the rock for me 
instead.’ You can appreciate that, Alice, 
for you know how many rocks of hin- 
drance your cousin has met and overcome 
in his successful career.’’ 

“It’s a new idea,’ said Alice, slowly; 
‘but I think it’s a good one. Thank you, 
Mrs. Wharton. I'll let the first way go, 
and try the second, from this day for- 
ward,”’— New Voice. 
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PLEASANT NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The breath of spring has penetrated 
even to the brick walls and stony pave- 
ments of New York, and already the fever 
of ‘May moving” is stirring in the veins 
of the housewife. 

But ahead of all others, as befits such a 
progressive organization, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
has moved its headquarters from the 
World Building to charming, airy, light 
rooms in the American Tract Society 
Building, four doors distant. 

The office of the president, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, is in the front of the build- 
ing, and from the windows one can look 
across many roofs to the boat-flecked 
Hudson and the bluffs beyond. Across 


the hall are additional rooms, where the 
busy clerks do their work. 

About all the apartments is a home-like, 
cosy air, though their furnishings are 
simple and business like. Upon the walls 
hang portraits of Lucy Stone, Miss An- 
thony, and others of the great founders 
and leaders of the movement. 

The change of headquarters was cele- 
brated by an all-day reception on March 
31. It was largely attended and much en- 
joyed. Our president, Mrs. Catt, as, al- 
ways, filled her position with ease and 
grace. She smiled warm welcome to the 
old friends, and at once made the new- 
comers feel that they too were at home. 
In all this, bright, energetic Miss Hay was 
her faithful ally. 

Those who were unable to be present 
missed a delightful experience, but they 
are cordially invited to call at any time. 
From nine to five on any week day they 
will be sure to find the president or clerks 
busy at their desks, but never too busy to 
give them a cordial greeting and a few 
cheery words. Those who visit the Na- 
tional Headquarters are sure to carry 
away with them inspiration and hope. 

LypIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

Our State president, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, who, with Mr. Chapman, is 
spending three months abroad, writes 
interesting letters from Naples, Rome, 
and Florence. The travellers expect to 
return in May. Mrs. Loines, legislative 
chairman, has sailed with her husband 
for a short trip in England. 

Dr. Lavinia Davis, of Oneida, attended 
the annual meeting of the State Grange 
as a fraternal delegate from our Associa- 
tion. Through her efforts a committee 
of two was appointed from the Grange to 
confer with like committees from the 
W.C. T. U. and the New York W.S, A. 
in regard to matters of common interest. 
The members from the Grange are Mrs. 
E. B. Norris of Sodus, wife of the Worthy 
Master, and Mrs. Adam Casler of Little 
Falls. The representatives from the 
W. C. T. U. are Mrs. Ella A. Boole and 
Dr. Davis; from the N. Y. W.S. A., Mrs. 
Chapman and Mrs. Howell, 

The tax-bill passed the Assembly on 
March 22, The Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate has refused to report it. The 
attempt of Senator Humphrey to force 
action in the Senate has failed. Thus our 
campaign for this year is ended. Mrs. 
Crosset, the acting president, Mrs. Hack- 
staff of the Legislative Committee, and 
the chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee met in Albany on March 27th and 
did all in their power to get a report 
promised from the committee, even 
though it were adverse. Both Mr. Kelsey 
and Senator Armstrong were ready to aid 
in pushing the bill, but they did not en- 
courage us as to the results. Not until 
there are more men in the Legislature 
who are loyal to the principles of democ- 
racy, and fewer of the Grady and Sullivan 
types, can we secure just legislation at 
Albany. In the meantime we must build 
up our organization until it is so strong 
as to command consideration from those 
who care only for the constituency that 
can keep them outside or inside the Legis- 
lature. Mrs. Loines wrote, as she sailed 
away, “Please say to our women how 
heartily I appreciate the work that has 
been done through the State, and that it 
is not wasted.” 

The Albany P. E. Club reports several 
new faces at the fourth meeting of the 
winter, which was one of the best ever 
held by the club. In the absence of the 
local president, Mrs, Cleveland, the county 
president, Mrs, LeBoeuf, presided. 

Allegany County’s annual meeting was 
held at Cuba, April 12, with Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw as the evening speaker. 

‘The Anna Shaw Club of Friendship has 
secured 39 new members through a con- 
test, and now has a total of 61. Miss 
Anthony's birthday was celebrated by a 
reception. The captain of the winning 
side, Mrs. Lottie Carter, had charge of 
the programme. Refreshments were fur- 
nished by the losing side. The club has 
voted to continue the meetings through 
the summer, substituting a lighter pro- 
gramme for the course of study, which 
will be resumed in the fall. 

The Anthony Club of Wellsville has 
given a successful concert. It meets 
weekly for the study of Shakespeare, and 
once a month holds a public meeting with 
a varied programme. Hon. Frank B. 
Church spoke recently upon “Suffrage as 
a Natural Right.”’ 

The George William Curtis Club of 
Plattsburgh has held a meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, G. K. Knowles. A 
varied and attractive program of music, 
recitation, and discussion of the Boer war 
was concluded by refreshments and a 
social hour. 

The Bedford League of Brooklyn was 
lately addressed by Bolton Hall and Miss 








Gail Laugblin. 
ance. 

The organization of the Mount Morris 
Club by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is 


There was a large attend- 


one of the most encouraging achievements | 


of the month. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Louisa M. Miller; 
second vice president, Mrs. Julia Yeo- 
mans; recording secretary, Miss Lydia S. 
Hinman; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Helen Tallman; treasurer, Mrs, Lilla A. 
Whitney; executive committee, Mrs. 
Helen M. Brown, chairman, Mrs. Annie 
M. Seymour, and Mrs, Harriet Parsons. 
The membership already numbers 24. 

Manlius held a special meeting in honor 
of Miss Anthony’s birthday. Refresh. 
ments were served after the program by 
the president. 

Chili reports through the president, 
Mrs. Johnson, that there is a membership 
of 24, and that new ones join at every 
meeting. A birthday party was given in 
honor of Miss Anthony. 

Churchville numbers 53, The class in 
civil government has held examinations 
during the winter, resulting in averages 
of 96 and 100. Parliamentary Law is the 
present study. 

Phelps was recently addressed by Miss 
Anne F, Miller, of Geneva, who gave a 
report of the Washington Convention. 
About 25 were present, and at the ad. 
journment of the meeting two men signed 
the constitution, making 30 members in 
all. ‘Almost every one took part in the 
programme, and there was a delightful 
variety in the entertainment,’ writes Miss 
Miller. 

Hornellsville discovered that, according 
to the city charter, tax paying women 
could vote on appropriations, The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cole, went to the polls in her 
ward with three other women. A sepa- 
rate booth was prepared, separate tickets 
were printed, and a most kindly reception 
was given to the new voters. ‘Few days 
of my life are more memorable to me, not 
only for the personal experience, but also 
for the significance of the event to hu- 
manity,’’ writes Mrs. Cole. A few days 
later the club had a lecture from Rev. 
Annis F, Eastman in the Universalist 
Chapel, with a large audience. A number 
of women voted throughout the city. 

The Baldwinsville Travellers’ Club held 
a parlor meeting at the home of Mrs, 
Beauchamp on a snowy afternoon. They 
had invited the organization chairman to 
address them upon ‘Our Unconscious 
Allies.” A lively discussion followed the 
talk, and much sympathy for the cause 
was expressed, 

The Auburn Society for Political Edu- 
cation invited the Auburn P. E. Club toa 
parlor meeting at the home of Mrs. Sear- 
ing on the afternoon of March 21. The 
organization chairman gave some account 
of the National Convention and discussed 
methods of work. The president, Mrs. 
A. H. Reynolds, gave an encouraging re- 
port of the meetings, and announced the 
determination of the members to keep the 
organization alive. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS, 
Organization Chairman. 
State Ileadquarters, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN GHENT. 
GHENT, N. Y., APRIL 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Young Men’s Society of the Luther- 
an Church of this village held a debate 
this winter upon woman suffrage, putting 
the minister upon the negative and his 
wife on the affirmative. She had never 
thought upon the question, but became an 
advocate, as did the other young women 
who took part in the debate. The affirm- 
ative won, uf course; their arguments were 
the strongest. ‘*The world do move.” 

Yours for justice, 
(Mrs.) MARIA CHACE POWELL, 
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MISSISSIPPI, 





CLARK&DALE, MIss., APRIL 9, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our third annual Convention will be 
held at Clarksdale, May 10-11. We have 
had promise of the presence of Mrs, Catt 
and Miss Hay, who will be in the South 
at that time, and who, in addition, will 
deliver several lectures in various parts 
of the State. We hope to make this Con. 
vention the brightest and most interest- 
ing, in point both of talent and of num- 
bers, that we have ever had. 

Our State Legislature has adjourned, 
but not without leaving us something in 
the nature of a promise. The bill in 
which our Association was so deeply in- 
terested, asking that a woman physician 
be appointed on the Board of Physicians 
in charge of the Hospital for the Insane, 
was introduced in the Senate by Hon. R. 
B. Campbell, which House it passed al- 
most unanimously; but by reason of the 
fact that an unusual accumulation of bills 
had already the precedence of ours, it was 
acted upon too late in the session to 
secure it consideration in the House. I 
went to Jackson immediately upon my 
return from the National Convention in 





Washington, and had personal interviews 
with a number of the lawmakers, who, 
without exception, agreed that the pro- 
posed measure was not only just but 
practicable, and assured me, to a man, 
that could individual effort accomplish 
anything, the bill should become a law. I 
readily saw that sentiment was favorable 
to such a measure, and am forced to be- 
lieve that its failure to pass was the 
result of an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances. Here is what one of the 
capital papers, the Jackson Evening News, 
had to say of the proposed measure: 

During the last hours of the legislative 
session, the Senate passed a bill providing 
that a lady physician is to be employed to 
look after the female patients at the State 
Lunatic Asylum. This bill was introduced 
by Mr. Campbell, of Washington, who ex- 
plained he offered it at request of lady 
friends, and asked, as a personal favor, 
that it be passed. This was done almost 
if not quite unanimously. The News is 
fully impressed with the idea that the 
bill is a good one, and considers it unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Campbell did not get it 
up and through the Senate in time for it 
to be put through the House. The time 
will come when lady physicians will be 
found in all such institutions. 

Defeat this time means stronger effort 
next. Our State press is saying some ex- 
cellent things as to woman suffrage, in- 
dustrial equality, etc. 

HALA Hammonp Butt, 
Pres. Mississippi E. 8. A. 
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IDAHO. 


The Idaho Prohibitionists, at their re- 
cent State Convention in Boise, nominated 
a full State ticket, which included the 
names of several women. Mrs. Neal B, 
Inman, of Lewiston, was nominated for 
Secretary of State, Miss Amanda Way for 
Representative in Congress, and Mrs. Re- 
becca Mitchell, of Idaho Falls (formerly 
chaplain to the Idaho Legislature), for 
one of the three presidential electors. 
Mrs. Emma Lee, of Weiser, was one of 
the three delegates chosen to the National 
Prohibition Convention, and out of the 
eighteen members of the new State Com 
mittee elected, three are women, viz.: 
Mrs. Laura 8, Tyler of Idaho Falls, Mrs. 
F. L. Williams of Pocatello, and Mrs. 
John Farrand of Small. A fair proportion 
of the delegates at the Convention were 
women; a resolution favoring equal suf- 
frage was adopted; and Miss Eva Deems, 
of Boise, was elected permanent secretary 
of the Convention. 











“PERSEVERE and prosper.”’ If you take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla faithfully for scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, eruptions, dyspepsia, it 
will cure you, 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 











men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front’ If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non injurious requisite on 


the market— 





The Madam Waitee 


AbdominalHose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, $1.50. Satin, 
any color, $2.50, Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Beston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 EB. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENET AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SQLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts 1n California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleepin 
gad dining cars, leave New York rc ~ an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.)} YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunsev” Magazine, @ 
monthly publication devoted to the deve’ opment 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
the sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in the heavy bereavement she has suffered 
in the loss of her husband, Col. Wm. B. 
Lowe. 

Mrs, Mary A. Livermore will address 
the Floral Emblem Society this afternoon 
in Faneuil Hall. The object of the meet- 
ing is to interest the society and the pub- 
lic in the adoption of the mayflower as 
the floral emblem of Massachusetts, and 
in a more rational celebration of the 
Fourth of July. There will be speeches 
by Charles H. Adams, who introduced the 
bill in the Legislature, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, and others. 

The Boston Political Class met last 
week at 200 Huntington Avenue. The 
foreign current events were given by Miss 
F. D. Paine, and the home current events 
by Mrs. 8. S. Gleason. Then followed a 
regular town meeting, planned by Mrs. H. 
D. Parker and Mrs. A. W. Savage. Mrs. 
E, E. Morris was the moderator, and the 
many articles in the town warrant were 
advocated or opposed by those taking 
part. In voting appropriations the money 
was apportioned after the methods gener- 
ally adopted by the voting sex. The usual 
class breakfast will be given early in May. 

The New Hampshire State Federation 
will hold its annual meeting in Nashua in 
May. Professor Fernald, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Institution for the Feeble 
Minded, will speak, and it is hoped to 
arouse an interest throughout the State in 
the condition of the feeble-minded chil- 
dren, of whom there are in New Hamp- 
shire 160 unprovided with any education- 
al advantages. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Woman's 
Club has pledged itself to raise $45,000 to 
buy a site for a public library, and will 
head the subscription list with $500, the 
personal contribution of club members. 
The committee of five in charge includes 
Mrs. Ada M. Tillinghast, who represents 
the New Bedford Suffrage League on the 
State Board of Directors of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. The club last week had 
the new State Federation lecture on 
“Town Improvements.” The meeting 
was held in the City Hall, and the city 
council and a large number of citizens 
were the guests of the club. 

The science section of the Outlook Club 
will take a ‘bird walk’? through Lynn 
woods on April 27. 

The Clinton Woman's Club has, during 
the past year, placed a library of 200 care- 
fully selected books. in the new central 
fire station. After the disastrous fire of 
last December, the philanthropy commit- 
tee of the club provided twenty-three 
families with homes, food, aud clothing. 

The Quinshipaug Woman’s Club of 
Milford, Mass., has 249 members. Its so- 
cial service department, of which Mrs. 
Henry L. Patrick is the leader, has done 
an important work by bringing into close 
contact parents and teachers of the public 
schools. Lectures have been given by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards and others, and 
much practical information has been fur- 
nished. The season closed last week with 
four papers given by ladies of the depart- 
ment. One of these papers gave a full 
report of the school visiting committee, 
with practical suggestions. Another pre- 
sented the relation of the home to the 
school from a parent’s standpoint, while 
the same subject from a teacher’s point of 
view was given by one of the teachers. 
An interesting paper upon the value of 
manual training was given by Mrs. C. W. 
Haley, wife of the superintendent of 
schools. 

At Milwaukee the committee has se- 
cured aroom in the Alhambra Building 
as permanent headquarters for State presi 
dents and ex-presidents attending the 
Biennial. As the meetings of the General 
Federation will be beld in the Alhambra 
Theatre, those for whom this room has 
been provided will find it most convenient 
as a place for conference or for any more 
formal meetings. The art committee has 
arranged a meeting June 6, in the Alham- 
bra Theatre. The stage will be set to 
represent a sculptor’s studio. Mrs. Ham- 
lin Garland will speak on ‘*The Possibili- 
ties of Sculpture in our Cities and Towns.” 
Mrs. Garland as Lulime Taft is well 
known in the art world. She received her 
early training under her brother, Lorado 
Taft, and then studied in Paris under M. 
Collis, M. Merson, and Frederick Mac- 
Monnies. 

A loan of $25,000 has been obtained by 
the Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation of 
Boston, and the new building on Beacon 
Street will be completed in the fall. 

Mrs. J. Lindsay Jobnson, of Rome, 
President of the Georgia State Federation, 
has addressed the following letter to the 
club presidents: 

At the next session of the Georgia Legis- 
lature three bills will be presented in 
which every citizen of the State should be 
interested : ‘‘The Child Labor Bill,” which 
provides that no child under twelve years 





shall work in factories unless affidavit is 
given by parents they are unable to exist 
without the child’s wages. This bill, pre- 
sented by the labor associations, if passed, 
will be a strong factor in the protection of 
the youth of the State, both morally and 
physically. 

“The Textile Bill” provides that women 
over eighteen years shall be permitted to 
work in the Textile Department of the 
State School of Technology. This bill 
asks that those of the State’s citizens who 
do most of the textile work of factories 
be permitted to receive an education in 
the State school, for which women pay 
their pro rata of taxes; that through in- 
struction they may be capable to do better 
work, and thereby be enabled to obtain 
better salaries. 

Bill to raise the age of consent to six- 
teen years. This third bill is the soul of 
all the others, as the present law, permit- 
ting a child of ten years to consent to her 
own ruin, is the cancer which is eating 
away the innocence of thousands. We 
have no right to close our eyes to existing 
conditions because the contemplation is 
not pleasant. Knowing of the evil, it is 
our duty to eradicate it. Ignorance which 
was excusable ten years ago, is to-day 
reprehensible, surrounded as we are by 
opportunities to learn. 

For that purpose every citizen of Geor- 
gia is requested to unite in demanding 
that the candidates for the next Legisla- 
ture express themselves, before nomina- 
tion, upon the above bills. Now is the 
time, before May 15, as nomination in a 
white primary is equivalent to an election. 
There need be no fear in demanding an 
opinion of these gentlemen upon bills 
which belong to no ring, enter no party, 
contain no politics, and the passage of 
which would benefit the entire human 
family. 

All legisJators express themselves as 
delighted to carry out the will of the peo- 
ple. Let it be known at once, and in no 
uncertain tones, that the will of the peo- 
ple of Georgia demands that their legisla- 
tors pass laws for the alleviation of misery 
and the eradication of crime. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke at the 
Biighthelmstone Club, at Brighton,{Mass., 
last Monday, on ‘‘Fashion in English Herc- 
ines,’ and delighted her audience. 


WOMEN AS CENSUS-TAKERS. 


In one of the Pennsylvania districts a 
supervisor has had the courage to ap- 
point a woman as a census snumerator. 
She is objected to, not, it would seem, 
so much from lack of capacity for the 
work, as from the claim that these offices 
belong to the politicians, and the denying 
them in that quarter is to be resisted. 
Other women have been led to recognize 
from this selection that a similar position 
may be attained by them, and they have 
fairly distressed another supervisor by 
the number of woman applications poured 
in on him. Appeal has been made to 
Washington to settle as to whether women 
can have these offices, and the decision 
there is awaited with interest. The super- 
visor who has invoked it says that the 
person he has selected is fully qualified to 
do the duties incumbent upon the census- 
taker faithfully and well.— Boston Herald. 


STARTLING FIGURES FROM SWEDEN. 

The State regulation of vice prevails in 
Sweden, and William E. Johnson, writ- 
ing from Stockholm to the New Voice, 
gives a graphic picture of the results. 
Under Swedish law prostitution is for- 
bidden, but practical State regulation has 
been introduced by the municipalities, 
contrary tolaw. Mr. Johnson says: 





In the greater cities of Sweden the 
academians have been permitted to tackle 
the vice problem in their own way. This 
has been the custom in Stockholm for fifty 
years. 

In substance the method is this: When 
Mary gets too far across the border of 
good behavior, she is ‘‘put on the list’’ at 
the police headquarters. When Mary once 
gets “on the list,’ she bas no rights which 
any one is bound to respect. She is com- 
pelled to visit the city physician at 
stated periods, generally once or twice a 
week, for examination. As long as she 
dves this and lives up to other petty police 
regulations, she is never molested. If 
she fails to visit the doctor, she is sent to 
prison, Incase she is not in good health, 
she is sent to the city hospital and cared 
for at the city’s expense. She has the 
choice between the hospital and the 
prison. Ifa philanthropist wishes to in- 
crease the size of his harem, he notifies 
the police that he has taken Mary under 
his especial care, and her name is accord- 
ingly taken off the “list.” When the 
philanthropist decides to ‘‘discharge’’ 
Mary, he simply turns her out of doors 
into the street and notifies the police that 
he has got through, and back on the “‘list’”’ 
goes-the girl. In the meantime the city 
detectives keep watch of Mary to see if she 
remains true to the lord of the harem. If 
Mary shows a disposition to receive atten- 
tions from other men, the police officers 
notify the philanthropist, and the girl 
generally gets back on the “‘list’’ as a 
punishment. A system could hardly be 
devised to make the practice of vice 
more easy, convenient, and _ respec: 
table. 

I cannot find words to describe the 
details of the conditions which prevail in 
Stockholm as a result of this policy, 
which has been diligently pursued for half 
a century. Vice does not take on the 
coarse, abhorrent characteristics which 
abound inthe slums of American cities. 
In Stockholm it is “‘respectable.”’ 





There are now nearly seven thousand 
children born in this city per year. Of 
these more than two thousand never know 
the name of their father. This does not 
include more than 500 that appear in the 
vital statistics as ‘‘dodfodda barn oakta”’ 
(illegitimates born dead). For the last 
year of which the statistics are available 
(1897) the figures were: 





Children born alive ° P - 6,989 
Children born dead ° e . . 3,705 
Total births - 10 694 


Of these there were 2,107 living chil- 
dren born without a known father. Of 
those born dead, 554 were of the same 
class, making 2,641 of this class of births 
in a single year. 

I asked a well-known official, a member 
of the Diet, what became of this yearly 
crop of two thousand fatherless children. 
They are sent to the ‘House of the Un- 
known,” over the hill, which is supported 
by the city. Iasked him for an explana- 
tion of the 554 unlawful children who 
were born dead. He looked at me 
steadily fora moment, and then slowly 
uttered the one word, “‘Strangled.” 

I have one more fact to add to this un- 
canny topic, which I have touched upon 
with misgivings, but which cannot be 
avoided ina complete survey of the phil- 
anthropic regulation of evil doing in this 
country. 

I turn to page 25 of the ‘‘Sveriges Officiela 
Statistik” for the year 1899, and find that 
during the year 1897 (the last year to which 
pauper statistics were compiled), there 
were 26,550 children under the age of fif- 
teen being wholly supported at public ex- 
pense. I am told that these are practi- 
cally all children of this ‘*Unknown” 
class. 

With a population only about equal to 
that of the single State of New York, 
Sweden is thus supporting something like 
twenty-five thousand children of this 
class—a number equal to the entire stand. 
ing army of the United States prior to the 
Spanish war. 

Yet constant efforts are being made to 
introduce the State regulation of vice 
in the United States; and some oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage object to letting 
women vote on the avowed ground that if 
women had the ballot the introduction of 
the system here would be made impos- 
sible. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 

The request of Miss Ridgely to be ap- 
pointed substitute superintendent of 
street cleaning for a small district of 
Baltimore, has been refused by the new 
commissioner, on the ground that the 
work and the environment are not suit 
able fora lady. The Baltimore American 
says: 

Miss Ridgely has, no doubt, informed 
herself about the work, and if she is wil- 
ling to make the experiment, it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Igiebart will not allow 
her to attempt it. Women in Chicago 
and other cities have undertaken work of 
this kind, and they have succeeded in 
arousing the public to the importance of 
having such work well done where the 
men have failed. A woman is generally 
quicker to observe a lack of cleanliness in 
the house, on the streets, in the cars, pub- 
lic buildings, and elsewhere than a man, 
and there is no reason to doubt that there 
are a few women, at least, who can carry 
out their ideas as to cleanliness in streets 
and public conveyaucer and buildings as 
well, or better, than the average mea who 
are appointed to supervise the cleaning 
of the streets. There is little or no dan- 
ger that a woman would be insulted by 
the men at work while she is engaged in 
such duty. If such should be the case, a 
policeman can easily be found to take in 
charge the offender. 

The condition of Baltimore streets is 
said to have improved somewhat in recent 
years, although there remains much to be 
done, That an active, wide-awake woman 
might arouse public interest, and accom. 
plish substantial results, is the opinion of 
the American. 
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OHIO. 





A series of conferences is going on in 
Ohio, under the joint management of the 
N. A. W.S. A. and the Ohio W. S. A 
One of the most successful was held at 
Warren, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton’s 
home, April 11, in the Baptist Church, 
which was beautifally decorated. 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser, President of the 
Trumbull Co. Association, presided in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Upton spoke on ‘Importance of 
Increasing our Membership.’’ She gave 
four reasons why it is important to have a 
large membership: 1. Because of the ef- 
fect on legislative work; 2. Because of the 
effect on the sentiment of the community 
and the local press; 3. A large club in a 
county seat strengthens organizations in 
smaller surrounding towns; 4. The larger 
the club the more dues paid—and money 
is absolutely necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of good work. 

The presidents of the various local clubs 
in the county, and others, discussed ‘‘How 
to Double our Membership.’’ Miss Har- 
riet Roberts told “How it was Done in 
Farmdale.’’ This club doubled its mem- 
bership last year, and will double it again 
before the county convention in Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Hannah Crawford of Cham- 
pion, Mrs. Angie A. Hardy of Cortland, 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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Mrs. Virginia Crandon of Girard, Mrs. 
Carrie S. Mackey of Warren, and Mrs, 
Lettie C. Osmer of West Farmington, took 
part in the programme, 

Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay. offered many 
practical suggestions to workers. 

At noon the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Y. M. C. A. served dinner at the Disciples’ 
Church, 

In the afternoon Miss Hay presided. 
Rev. H.S. Jackson, of the First Methodist 
church, offered prayer. Mrs. Jannette 
Freer and Mrs, Martha K. Izant told of 
the good results of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming and Colorado, respectively. 
Miss Hay mentioned that the Governor 
who signed the bill giving the ballot to 
the women of Wyoming was an Ohio man. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, president of the 
California E. 8. A., spoke on “‘Do Women 
Know Enough to Vote?’ She said that 
in her opinion women in general do, but 
added, “When I go to Washington and 
listen to the arguments of the anti-suf- 
fragists at a Congressional hearing, I 
think there are some women who do not 
know enough to vote,” 

Mrs. Chapman Catt spoke earnestly, 
and especially urged women who “have 
all the rights they want’’ themselves, to 
think of their sisters, who are not so 
fortunate, 

Miss Hay’s appeal for pledges of money 
and for a collection met with a generous 
response, 

Mrs. Effie Sabin gave ‘Sally Ann's Ex- 
perience” in a way which delighted the 
audience, and her hearers laughed and 
cried almost in the same breath, 

In the evening Mrs. Upton presided. 
Rev. Mr. Ralston offered prayer. The 
Warren Chronicle says: 

Mrs, Catt’s address was logical and con- 
vincing, as her arguments always are. 
Mrs, Catt is not only good to hear, but 
she is good to look at. No one can listen 
to her without being convinced of her 
great earnestness, and of her consecration 
to the cause of human liberty. 

Mrs, Catt, Miss Hay, and Miss Harriet 
May Mills spoke at a Y. M. C. A. meeting 
on. Sunday afternoon, and on Sunday 
evening Mrs. Catt occupied the pulpit of 
the Disciples’ Church. 





° 
NEW JERSEY. 


The act raising the salaries of the pub- 
lic-school teachers was ratified at the re- 
cent New Jersey election by a large ma- 
jority. The teachers had made a vigorous 
campaign for the measure, no doubt 
thinking that as politics meddles with 
women, women may properly meddle with 
politics. 
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ILLINOIS. 





The Republican women of Illinois will 
try to have Mrs, Carrie Thomas Alexander 
of Belleville nominated for trustee of the 
State University. Nominations will be 
made at the Illinois Women’s Republican 
State Convention in Peoria on May 7. Mrs. 
Alexander’s friends have been urging her 
for some time to become acandidate. The 
nomination made by the w:-men in their 
convention will be submitted for con- 
firmation to the Republican State Conven- 
tion, which will meet on May 8. The 
women will also elect a Republican State 
Committee, to consist of one member 
from each of the congressional districts of 
Illinois. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Lynn.—Rev. Ada C. Bowles of Glouces 
ter lectured on ‘‘Women as Inventors’’ 
under the auspices of the Lynn Equal 
Rights Club, April 7. The newly elected 
President, Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, being 
unable to be present, the following paper 
which she had prepared for this occasion 
was read by ex-President Susanna W. 
Berry: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In the natural 
order oi events, by the law of evolution, 
progress, if you please, the organization 
known as the Lynn Woman Snffrace Club 
is to-day, under that title, a thing of 
history alone. In 1876, by necessity of 
the hour, this club, matured from the 
minds and hearts of a handful of justice- 
loving men and women, came into being, 
and from thence onward to the present 
time, its members, true to the constitu- 
tion and their own convictions, have ever 
sought to impress upon the citizens of 
their city, the value of its work, the im- 
portance of its principles, the great im- 
portance of that principle,—equality of 
men and women before the law. Through 
many vicissitudes, through prejudice, 
through calumny, through sneers, through 
belligerent opposition, through, worst of 
all, a very indifferent public opinion, this 
club, small in numbers, but great in that 





might that makes for right, has nobly 
made its way, meeting opposition by 
greater zeal, meeting ridicule and sneers 
by a sustained complacency in the truth 
of its mission, meeting indifference by a 
divine trust in the ultimate success of its 


; efforts, until to-day, like the mother who 


in parturition joyfully yields her life that 
her unborn babe may have the full 
measure of its ordained activities, it 
gladly gives all that is best of itself, its 
principles, its aspirations, its holy en- 
deavors, into the keeping of the new life, 
believing that, the old merged into the 
new under the more comprehensive title 
of equal rights, a greater good will be 
achieved. 

‘No taxation without representation,” 
the watchword of Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, is the watchword of the 
Lynn Equal Rights Club. ‘All govern. 
ments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed,’’ the foundation 
stone of the great American Republic, is 
the fuundation stone of the Lynn Equal 
Rights Club, and that those principles 
may become incorporated into the laws 
of the Commonwealth, into the political 
and civic life of every State in this nnion 
of States, is the work of the **Lynn Equal 
Rights Club.”’ And here, in the name of 
the old organization, I would thank those 
who have been witb us in our past labors, 
the advocates of this great reform, many 
of them here to-night, others absent per- 
haps through press of duties, some ever 
to be absent in the body, but whose holy 
spiritual influence we expect and wel- 
come. [ would thank these for their 
efforts ever to encourage and sustain the 
cause. Also, in the name of the Lynn 
Woman Suffrage Club, I would thank the 
press for being here to-night, at this first 
meeting of the new organization, this 
baptism of the new child. Once suffragists 
had to beg for an inch of space in our 
local papers, but to-day the press sends its 
best representatives to us, courting our 
favor, and in the name of the old organ- 
ization, I would thank them for what 
they have done, and for what we expect 
them to do in the future. I would also 
extend thanks to those honorable gentle- 
men, those friends who sit in our legisla- 
tive halls, who, through bitter opposition 
have stood so nobly by the principles 
of our American Government. Especially 
would [ thank those three representa- 
tives from our own districts who, at the 
late suffrage hearing in Boston, sustained 
by voice and vote our worthy cause. For 
the other gentlemen, those weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, those let 
me say, disloyal Americans, disloyal to 
the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, disloyal to the principles upon 
which our Republican Government rests, 
disloyal to the principles of truth and 
virtue, this club has no word of com- 
mendation; some day they will wear 
oblivion’s laurels, but, to those who have 
honored their mothers, their wives and 
their sisters by nobly casting their voice 
and vote upon the side of justice and 
right, I, in the name of the Lynn Woman 
Suffrage Club and the Lynn Equal Rights 
Club, extend sincere thanks. I would also 
thank this audience, you gathered here 
to-night, for responding so heartily to 
the invitations of the club, thank you for 
your sympathy and co operation. 

Friday, April 27, Mrs, Esther F, Boland, 
of the City Point League, will address 
the club on ‘‘Present Aspects of Woman’s 
Work.”’ On this afternoon Mrs, Susanna 
W. Berry will give a reception to the 
officers of the City Point League ard of 
the Lynn Equal Rights Club. 


East Boston —The League held a pleas- 
ant meeting on the evening of April 12, 
at the home of Lieutenant-Governor John 
L. Bates. Mrs. Maud Wood Park was the 
speaker, Mr. Bates told the members he 
did not believe the suffragists themselves 
realized how many public men now favor 
equal suffrage, nor how near the move- 
ment may be to success. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The romantic story 
of Nero’s time, ‘‘Quo Vadis,” in dramatic 
form, has created such widespread interest 
that the management will continue it the 
coming week. Seldom have more satrik- 
ingly effective stage settings been shown 
than those of the scenes in the banquet 
hall of Nero’s palace, the great Roman 
arena where the Greco-Roman wrestling 
match occurs, and the garden with its 
beautiful fountains, One hundred people 
appear, many special engagements having 
heen made, with the ircidental vocal and 
instrumental music. ‘The regular stock 
company have added still further evi- 
dence of their abilities. The chocolate 
bon-bons will be continued at the Monday 
matinees. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club. Monday 


April 23, 3 P. M. Entertainment Committee. 
“Shakespeare’s Birthday.” Members of the 
Shakespeare Class will read ‘“‘Winter’s Tale.” 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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